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We take thia occasion to call especial attention to the fact 
that with the current number the cut paper pattern designs 
are renewed, and exclusive Paris and New York fashions 
for the fall will make one of the most important features 
of the Bazan during the autumn. In the mean time we 
are prepared to furnish any of the patterns which have 
already been published 








ITHIN the last few months Nantasket Beach 
has been added to the park system of Boston, 
a system already so extended and well organ- 
ized as to excite the admiration of the rest of 
the country. It has already cost the commonwealth some 
six million dollars. The late Mr. Charles Eliot, son of 
President Eliot of Harvard, has been largely responsible 
for the broad-minded and enlightened policy pursued. 
The beach at Nantasket is two hundred feet wide at low 
tide, is broad and hard, and within only a short ride of 
Boston 
Some effort has been made to purchase Coney Island 
and add it to the park system of New York. Few things 
could be of greater boon to the community, though years 
may elapse before its accomplishment 
We may be quite as generous and as philanthropic as 
they are in Boston, but we go about it all in a different 
way. In nothing is this difference so well expressed as 
in the attitude of the ordinary citizen toward public af- 
fairs and improvements. In Boston they say: ‘‘ We 
have bought Nantasket Beach.” ‘‘ Have you seen our 
new insurance building,” or ‘‘our new Post Office?” 
Fancy any New- Yorker referring to one of the beautiful 
buildings on Broadway as ours—our Mutual Life 
Building, or our Metropolitan Life, or our Metropolitan 
Club! 


ANY of us find it almost impossible to follow the re- 

ports of the Dreyfus trial as they appear from day to 
day. No melodramatic novel or play was ever more intense, 
aud the strain on the nerves of his sympathizers has be- 
come almost unbearable. If one must read the reports at 
all, it is better to confine one’s self to those made by some 
cheerful chronicler who sees hope in everything, for cer- 
tain of the papers depress the reader beyond words, like 
visits of lugubrious friends who never see any but the 
darker sides of things. The attempted assassination of 
Labori, the counsel for Dreyfus, sent a thrill of horror 
round the world. In railway trains and at hotels stran- 
gers plunged at once into a discussion of the question, 
and of its probable effect upon the prisoner, The indig- 
nation felt in England was suid to be so great that a boy- 
cott of the exhibition next year at Paris is contemplated. 
Some of the French papers express great indignation at 
the interest of foreigners in what they consider their do- 
mestic affairs; but the experiences of Dreyfus have 
brought the eyes of the world upon him, and he has 
ceased to represent a political vietim of France, and has 
become one in which the rights of humanity have been 
violated. This must always be so in these days, when 
the liberties of men are interfered with in the family or 
the state. It has grown to be considered a rightful thing 
for outsiders to interfere, and though protest may be 
made against it, the right to interfere seems, when properly 
exercised, a justifiable one. For states and governments 
the world over are now knit by ties which never existed 
before, and the relations of each to the other have become 
more and more bound up together. Neither individuals 
nor communities, however prosperous, can be altogether 
independent of the standards and rights of others, agd 
nove can long exist which ignores them, or ignores those 
standards of right which humanity, independent of states 
and governments, has chosen to recognize. A man 
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may be king in his own domain, but for all that he can- 
not be permitted to beat his own wife nor to abuse his 
own animals. Neither can a government be permitted 
to maltreat its own, without at least exciting the censure 
and scorn of others. Yet nobody who really loves 
France despairs of her, and tragic as the sufferings of 
the Dreyfus case have been, they have been the means 
of proving some of the best blood, courage,and nobility of 
that splendid country. 


N° many students of sociology pursue their studies in 
the practical manner of Miss Annie Marion McLean. 
She is a young woman who has just accepted a chair in 
the department of sociology at Royal Victoria College, 
Montreal, after holding a fellowship in the same science 
for several years at the University of Chicago. In order 
to thoroughly understand the condition of women and 
children employed in the large department- stores, she 
joined the ranks of the retail clerks during the rush of the 
holiday trade last Christmas-time. She became No. 424 
in one of the cheaper shops of Chicago, sold toys from 
eight in the morning to ten at night, and crept wearily 
home to a $2 50 boarding-house. In this shop the sales- 
women were never allowed to sit down, nor were they 
given any compensation for extra work except a supper 
whose market value might be fifteen cents. On Saturday 
night all the girls whose sales averaged less than five dol- 
lars a day were discharged. Toilet and Junch rooms were 
in the filthiest condition, and cash - girls of eleven and 
twelve—the State law forbids the employment of children 
under fourteen—toiled till late at night in ill-ventilated 
basements. Miss McLean's salary here was $2 a week, 
plus five per cent. commission on sales. When she re- 
signed her lucrative position the manager demanded: 
** What do you want to leave for? You are making good 
money. You girls want the earth.” At her next place, in 
a better grade of store, she commanded $4 a week, plus 
one per cent. commission. Here in every way the treat- 
ment of employees was better, although there still were no 
seats for saleswomen, and their wages were still too small 
to live upon and maintain the respectable appearance re- 
quired of them. It was common to hear such expressions 
as this, uttered with agonized seriousness, ‘' If I don’t get 
more wages I'll have to go bad.” 

Miss McLean made in the first week, plus commissions 
and minus fines for tardiness, $4 95; her board, laundry, 
daily car-fare, luncheons, etc., with the strictest economy, 
amounted to $4 79, leaving a balance of 16 cents. In the 
second week she earned a little more, and had all of 88 
cents left. At this rate it would take a long time to save 
enough to pay for clothes. 

It is not known what her salary is in the foremost Ca- 
nadian college —for the Royal Victoria is the woman's 
branch of McGill University—but it probably permits her 
to purchase an occasional new gown, and surely her pu- 
pils will learn valuable lessons from a woman so earnest 
in investigating the condition of her poorer sisters. 


URRENT TOPICS IN PARIS. 


RennNEs, I suppose, is the spot on which the 
eyes of the civilized world are fixed just at pres- 
ent. How well I remember it! The first time 

I went there, eleven years ago, we stopped overnight at 
the Hétel des Voyageurs, and had our coffee in the morn- 
ing on an old-fashioned wooden balcony looking over an 
equally old-fashioned court-yard. Since then many a 
summer have I spent in that particular department of 
Brittany, Ille-et-Vilaine, in which the court martial is to 
sit. I know the Bretons well. , 

No one who had not lived there could understand how 
absolutely medieval, how apart from the rest of France 
Brittany is. Ido not think most of the inhabitants have 
as yet grasped the idea of a republic. Asan instance of 
this, once, in the Pierre Loti country, far beyond Rennes, 
we had the curiosity to inquire how many of the children 
went to school. The original Gaelic is good enough for 
the most part of the Bretons. Since the time of the re- 
public, however, children have been obliged to go to 
school up to a certain age, and a knowledge of French is 
compulsory. There were three hundred and fifty names 
on the lists, and of these only fifty children had ever 
actually been seen inside a school-house. ‘‘ But the law?” 
we said. ‘Oh, the people don’t disrespect the law,” was 
the answer; ‘‘they simply ignore it.” The Breton lives 
by traditions, and until the sad day comes when one sees 
that the national costume has been done away with, you 
may be prety sure that no modern ideas have replaced 
these. have been at service in the great church of St. 
Anne d’Auray, when I and my fellow-traveller were the 
only two people present not in peasant costume. It is 
the only place I know of where one can see that—and 
anything fa Europe more lovely than the rise and fall of 
what looks like a great flock of white birds, the sheer 
coiffes on the women’s heads, I do not know of. 


FRSNNES. of course, is quite cosmopolitan in compari- 
son with the heart of Brittany; but it would only have 
been necessary to fan the flame of its intense Catholi- 
cism to have Tet the Dreyfus trial make no end of dis- 
turbance, This the Church was too wise to do, and I 
fancy things will go on there pretty quietly. It is really 
quite wonderful to think that we are living in the time 
of this celebrated case, is it not? I see myself an old lady 
—not in cap and spectacles, for those I shall never wear, 
but in Marie Antoinette fichus and pince nez—raccounting 
it = to the grandchildren of my adoption, in default of 
others. 

Meanwhile let me raccount this, which I heard just be- 
fore I left Paris. 

Scene, a French drawing-room, in which are a young 
American woman, niece of the wife of one of the most 
important diplomats in Paris (not the United States Am- 
bassador), her husband, who is French, and myself. 
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** What do you think of the Dreyfus case now?” I ask. 
“ Do you still believe him guilty?” 

** More and more,” is the answer. 

* But where do you find it?” I say. ‘‘ Where do you 
get qe proofs?” 

The husband relates the usual tale—evidence that was 
not given in to the Court of Cassation, facts that the mil- 
itary authorities would never give over to the civil, and 
80 on. 

‘*‘ But what right have you to assume that? What au- 
thority have you for it?” 

Here the wife chimes in. ‘‘There’s only one thing 
that puzzles me a little. You remember the story about 
the photographing of the papers from the German Em- 
bassy. There was one paper so important that Count de 
Minster went to the Foreign Office and demanded that 
it be given up instantly. The Foreign Office refused. 
The next day he went Soak, and said that if that paper 
wasn’t instantly returned there would be an immediate 
declaration of war between France and Germany. It was 
after that that Casimir-Perier gave in his resignation. My 
uncle says this story is true, and what I would like to 
know is, What was in that paper? The anti-Dreyfusards 
maintain that it contained the real treason, and that Ester- 
hazy wrote the bordereau by order, so that there might 
be something to show when the actual proof was out of 
their hands.” 

Of course this is what one has heard all along as the 
story of the anti-revisionists. As I would take a state- 
ment from this particular diplomat as the highest possible 
authority, I thought it worth repeating to show exactly 
how much foundation of truth there was for a hypothe- 
sis that has convulsed the entire world. 


NOTHER scene: A restaurant at a cosmopolitan 
French watering-place. At a little table are seated 
Alice, who, if you remember, is American, X, her Eng- 
lish husband, two other people, whose nationality does 
not come into the story, and myself, an impartial listener. 
Enter some tziganes who, after playing various popular 
airs, start in upon ‘‘God save the Queen.” Immediately 
various individuals scattered about the room rise and 
stand in respectful attitudes till the air is finished. X 
quietly goes on discussing his cutlet. 
“ X” (with indignation), ‘I’m surprised at you,” says 
Alice. ‘You're the only English person in this room 
who didn’t stand while your national = was being 


played. I don’t see how you could sit still.” 
** My dear, I didn’t stand from principle,” says X; ‘I 
don’t believe in it.” 


Alice here furthers him with an eloquent dissertation 
on the subject of patriotism, ending with the statement 
that too much care cannot be taken to maintain all the 
old traditions of respect. 

X listens quietly to the end, and then, with much dig- 
nity and force, expounds his reasons for an opposite faith. 
*T agree with all you say,” he says, *‘ when it is a ques- 
tion of an official occasion. But I am not here in an 
official capacity. I am here as a private individual eating 
2 breakfast; surrounded by my family and friends. 

hy should I be disturbed every time that a strolling 
company of musicians may choose to come along and play 
—generally very badly—‘ God save the Queen?’ Besides, 
I consider it extremely poor taste to thrust my nationality 
in that obtrusive way upon other nations, especially the 
French. The French are sufficiently jealous of our su- 
periority as it is,” X goes on, with that modesty which 
is the leading characteristi¢ of the British mind. ‘* Why 
should we keep rubbing it in all the time that we are 
English?” 

This slight passage of arms strikes me as of interest, 
because the etiquette of nationality is something that is 
beginning to come home to us Americans. Every now 
and then some wandering traveller writes to the Paris edi- 
tion of one of the New York papers to say that at such 
and such a hotel or restaurant, after dinner, he heard 
the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner” or ‘* Hail Columbia!” played, 
and not a single American applauded. What are to be 
our national manners in this particular? 


A CEMETERY for dogs is the latest thing in Paris. I 
received this morning by the post a copy of a newspa- 
per of eight pages for dogs. Whether the precocious pets 
of the present are educated up to the point of reading it, 
it does not say, but LZ’ Ami des Chiens is at least entirel 
devoted to their interests. The advertisements are curi- 
ous: 
Maison Ledouble, 
TAILOR FOR DOGS. 
Fornisher to the Foreign Courta, 


Specialty of Collars and Blankets de luxe for little Dogs 


is a specimen. 

Three hospitals for dogs are advertised, and the plan of 
a new library and museum is given. This will contain 
such things as portraits of all celebrated dogs, the collars 
of honor that they have been given, and all books con- 
cerning the canine race. I shall send them * Rab and his 
Friends.” 

The cemetery will be managed by a stock company, 
whose shares are put at a hundred francs each. This bas 
both a sanitary and sentimental aim. It is certain that 
society owes more respect than it shows at present to any 
such faithful, devoted, and often heroic companion, of 
mankind as the dog. 


MADAME HENRY GREVILLE, I see, has just been 
given, by the Emperor of Austria, a bracelet, with the 
portrait of the late Empress set in diamonds, in souvenir of 
the active part the charming French novelist took in the 
ceremony of the inauguration of the monument raised a 
few months ago at Cap-Martin to the memory of the de- 
funct sovereign. I was at that very ceremony to hear a 
chorus of white-robed girls singing Madame Gréville’s 
hymn. Afterwards, at her invitation, I climbed to her 
little villa, perched high among the olive-trees looking 
over the Mediterranean, and had a delightful talk about 
books, and especially Dosia, which was my first French 
novel, and which I am very fond of still. Dosia really 
lived, Madame Gréville told me. She was the daughter 
of a Russian princess, and she actually eloped with her 
cousin, which did not prevent her from marrying another 
man, like the heroine of the story, living happy ever af- 
ter, and having five children. 
KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















IGURATIVELY speaking, the grass grows over 
the streets in some parts of this beautiful watering 
place. This is figuratively true of those: places in 
which fashion not long since was at its zenith. The 
pretty cottages which were once everything to be 

desired can now be hired or bought for very little. It 
was once possible to own a pew in Trinity Church and 
a cottage below Touro Park, and on tiie proceeds of 
their letting in summer to live comfortably elsewhere 
for the season. That is all over now. Moderate liv- 
ing on moderate incomes has no longer any chance for 
itself here. Even the tradespeople turn their eyes away 
from possessors of limited incomes, and boldly cater to 
the wealthy summer families who have built their castles 
along the Ocean Drive. 


NEWPORT 


though since the burning of the electric plant darkness 


is often visible at these entertainments. he uninvited 
stranger never enters here, as he may at the Casino by 
buying a ticket. 


T a great distance from the Golf Club and on Belle- 

vue Avenue stands the pretty Casino. The whole 
structure is full of poetry and grace, and yet it has been 
the scene of a continued warring and struggling of social 
conditions. It was built by the rich, with a desire to in- 
corporate it within the bounds of fashion, but the lack of 
funds necessitated its being opened to public subscrip- 
tions. The original idea of exclusiveness has therefore 
proved a failure, the source of this failure being deep 
down in the heart of things. For although the wives of 
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Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish lives out in that direction. Her 
new house, the Cross Roads, stands on the extreme limits 
of the old cottage district, and just opposite the house 
owned by Miss Harper of Baltimore, first bought by J. 
N. A. Griswold, and afterward sold to Henry Warren, 
Esq. And there was the Hazard farm near by, so un 
protected and so lonely that the owner, within the last 
thirty years, shot one of her men who had been imperti- 
nent to her 

Her husband, who was separated from her—Newport 
fashion—came all the way back from Europe to see her 
through her trial. And as a reward for his renewed fidel- 
ity she had him buried by the front door. 

Further along the drive comes the beautiful villa now oc- 
cupied by the William K. Vanderbilts (Jr.). Itis on a site 
once so far removed from Bellevue Avenue that Governor 
Dorsheimer, who began to build there some sixteen years 
ago, dubbed it Stony Lonesome. So, as we see, fashion 
has turned her back on her old paths, and set her shining 
face toward the rocks and ocean bluffs, where unobstruct 
ed winds have swept the moors and downs for many a 
year, She has made her votaries build there, and em- 
ployed the most distinguished architects, among them 
Richard Hunt, till they have now reached Bateman’s, 
which was once a large farm, and so sequestered that 
only the quiet people, or those who were looking for rural 
Newport, could be content there for the summer. These 
palaces, still called cottages for the sake of old traditions, 
stretch even along the Fort Road, until they reach Mr. 
Morgan’s house, that beautiful classic on the Cove. ‘The 
crowning point in all this new departure is the Golf Club, 
the rallying-spot during the day for all the swelidom of 
Newport, and in the evening for its dinner parties, al- 





should stay with the rich. If these rich men were not 


absorbed into this one particular set, they would find their 


way into some other, and their wealth be lost to Mr. McAl 
lister’s own. Now this absorption is taking place every 
day in the Newport world. New weulth is being cou 
stantly corralled. Curiously enough, however, the per 
sons who are the most inexorable in setting boundaries 
against the entrance of new-comers, are those who have 
themselves waited the longest outside. Who has not seen 
the same families drive up and down Bellevue Avenue 
summer after summer unrecognized? How patiently each 
summer they have returned, and taken a fresh cottage and 
begun it all over again! These patient people have gen- 
erally begun early, to try and force an entrance. Perhaps 
a daughter or two were about to begin life, and they must 














the stockholders and governors consented that the public 
should be admitted to entertainments, they had no real 
intention of lending themselves to promiscuous gather- 
ings. This attitude fixed its failure. If Newport is not 
exclusive it is nothing. These women tried, for pocket’s 
sake, to submit to social contact with outsiders, and they 
still try. At times it seems at the Casino as if they had 
succeeded, but those who know, know that the question 
is evaded, and they know as well what that question 
costs! In the mean time those who pay to get in expect 
to meet and to see the different social celebrities as a re- 
ward for their enthusiasm. They will perhaps not see 
one. A private ball will be casually given that night. 
Or if the celebrities do come, they will arrive from late 
dinners in such a solid phalanx that they take possession 
of the whole ball-room. They will dance compactly with- 
in their own circle, and scatter if a stranger enters it. 
Afterwards they will sweep away from the place without 
having let a direct glance rest on one of their neighbors, 
as unconcerned with the outside world as if they had been 
dancing in one of their own private ball-rooms. This is 
not exactly what the public wants, so the next time it 
subscribes lunguidly, and thus in turn makes the hops 
non-paying. Then fasliion has tried to set its own days 
or nights to come and be alone. The public, finding this 
out, has come too, and then the fashionables have staid 
away. The Casino is and always will be in demand for 
tennis tournaments 


R. WARD McALLISTER used to say that no rich man 
should be allowed to go wandering about. He should 
be corralled in with the other wealthy ones, Thattheir fam- 
ilies would soon catch the tone of things, and that the rich 
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GATEWAY OF “THE BREAKEKS.” 


first be squeezed through the eye of this needle. What 
slights they have endured! What snubs they have taken! 
And now in turn they can slight and snub. They can be 
cringed to and be flattered into the giving of favors. This 
is a side of inflated humanity which is always interesting 
and always astonishing. What acute tortures it suffers, 
too, in its struggles to keep others out! One cannot tell 
from what its exclusiveness arises, since we have long ago 
agreed with Mr. McAllister that wealth gives social secu- 
rity. Nearly every one who fills the public eye with do 
ings in society has wealth. So it would seem as if those 
who were within the circle were like rude ladies in an om- 
nibus, simply not willing to ‘‘move up” when any one 
else wanted to get in. Yet no one can occupy but one 
seat at a time, even in the world of fashion. From out of 
the moneyed atmosphere, as we can imagine, the best types 
of humanity do not always come. There are untrained 
sons—bhalf-baked specimens, as it were. There are failures 
in character, and the family money sometimes goes trail 
ing in the mire, or it is gobbled up by unseemly marriages 
or squandered in other ways. Ata well-known gambling 
place on old Beach Road the son of one of the wealthy 
cottagers lost a fortune. His father covered the loss, and 
sent him around the world with another fortune, under 
the promise not to gamble it away. Two mothers were 
discussing the episode ata luncheon. One said, *‘ I should 
fear to bring my son here.” ‘* Yes,” said the other; ‘’if I 
had a son I should be afraid he might upset his boat o1 
his horses would run away.” ‘ Oh,” cried the other, ** I 
was not thinking of physical dangers. I meant moral 
dangers.” The other lost her interest. ‘*Ob, poor fel 
lows, they can’t help it; it’s natural.” The brother of the 
last speaker was seldom sober, and her husband's pus 




















THE KESIDENCE OF MK. E. D. MORGAN, NEWPORT HAKBOR. 
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time was gambling. Her horizon, therefore, only included 
had learned to think the legitimate oc 


yn of most men like theirs 
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N places where entertainments are carried on with des 

perat vy the time is not sufficient for such social 
umenities as dinner calls before another demand for the 
same man comes in from the same cottage. For this rea 
son the young men are careless, and there is vo keen ob- 
servance of this ‘‘ bread-and-butter” politeness, Some of 
them declare that they only accept invitations to dinner 
where they are under obligations to the hostess —as 
though the favor were all on their side for going! There 
ure others who, when reproved, have exclaimed, with 
great indifference, ‘* Dinners cannot be given without.us, 
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a success without having had to explain her family or her 
bank account. But the young girl at Newport, to be ree- 
ognized at all, must have ber finances at least understood, 
She must have invitations to stay in the cottages, or she 
might as well have remained at home. Hotels in Newport, 
in fact, are. conveniences, but no longer scenes of social 
success. In this it is like Southampton, and any other 
place where the real life of the people lies iu its houses, 


HEY are discussing an automobile parade at Newport, 
and the advisability of holding it at night or during the 
day. Darkness lends so great an enchantment fo most 


things, that it is rather to be hoped the parade may take 
Moreover they understand the art of il- 


place at night. 











RESIDENCE OF MKS. 


JOSEPHINE BROOKS, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 





rades, and even those of political parties, gain a certain 


glamour from the night. Why not then one of automo- 
biles?. Apropos of automobiles, the authorities of Mount 
Desert are said to have passed a law prohibiting their 
appearance on that island for ten years at least. 


HE fair which is held annually at Paul Smith's hotel, 
in the Adirondacks, for the benefit of the Sanitarium 
ut Saranac, an institution which cares for consumptive 
working men and women, took place this year on August 
18. It is supported almost entirely by private contribu- 
tions, and is under the charge of Dr. Trudeau, its founder 
and inspiration. 
It is difficult for us who are well, or who can afford to 

















THE CLIFF WALK, NEWPORT—PERARSON, DREXEL, JONES, AND FISKE RESIDENCES 





nor balls succeed unless we co, so why bother 
to leave a card?” From which it will be seen 
that pew ideas of hospitality prevail. 


A* most of the time which gay people kill 
dies in the cause of pleasure, they are al 
ways on the gui vive for new fads. It is 
sometimes yachting, sometimes tennis or 
polo. It was bicycling not long ago. Now 
it is the automobile. Such dainty little run 
sbouts as are made for them. And the de 
mand for all shapes and sizes and kinds of 
the automobile are so pressing that no fac 
tory turn out enough to go around. 
There are_lessons to be taken in managing 
them, and rivalries to cultivate in running 
them; so it is safe to say at this present mo 
ment that nothing so occupies the fashion 
ible mind as the getting and managing these 
sutomobiles, unless one other vital question 
can be referred to as an absorbing subject of 
interest—that of getting thin, Mostamusing 
stories are told on the sly of bandages and of 
certain kinds of walking, and at certain times 
of the day, all with one purpose in view, 
that of keeping the waist-line in position, The 
truth is that some of these beauties are get 
ting on to middle age, and they do not know 
it. While the sons and daughters are grow 
ing, the mothers are putting on flesh. So, 
all unconscious that their first youth has de 





can 
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be sick without risk of becoming paupers, to 
realize what such a retreat has been to wo 
men and men, more particularly to those 
who, confronted by a problem of self-sup 
port, have discovered, at the very outset of 
their careers perhaps, that their lungs were 
affected, and they themselves disqualified for 
ictive service. New York has been full of 
-uch cases, heart-rending in the extreme; and 
one is safe in saying that no village or com 
munity along our sea-board has been alto 
gether free from them. Sometimes it is a 
young hospital nurse Who bas caught the fever 
from some patient. Sometimes it is a sales 
woman, who has given up her evenings to 
read to some sick friend, al) unconscious of 
the danger to herself. Sometimes it is a 
clerk in « banking-house, and often, alas! a 
young mother with children to support. For 
five dollars a week at this sanitarium these 
patients can be cared for, eured too, and 
made ready for active service again, if their 
troubles are taken in time 

When the possibilities of benefiting suffer 
ers like these are taken into consideration, it 
becomes casy to understand the strong inter 
est which this institution inspires, and why 
the desire among many to contribute to its 
support is so strong. Dr. Trudeau came here 
years ago, when at the outset of his own ca 
reer he too was stricken, and only a few weeks 








parted, they lace and screw and bandage and 
walk, and then have to go to bed to recover 
from the torture of their methods. And, lo! 
their flesh breaks out in new places 

The dress worn by those who drive their 
own automobiles is simple—a short skirt 
and perfectly plain waist, with no ends or 
ribbons to catch 


y' JUNG girls are not subjects of special in 
terest at Newport. In this blaze of world 
liness it is the mother whois the belle, There 
is a young daughter who was to be brough! 
out this summer at Newport and who has re 
fused to come. She is afraid of her mother's 
ways and those of her friends. ‘* Every one 
will think | am keeping her in,” her mother 
explains, ignoring the true inwardness of the 
situation I really do not mind if she is 
grown, It does not make any difference to 
me.” Nor will itin reality, for the mother 
will certainly overshadow the daughter 

A young friend was invited then to make 
it easier for the daughter to come out. This 
child arrived, with all of her pleasing little 
ways and smiles, and the atmosphere was so 
stifling that she fainted on the threshold of 
society! In one week her cheeks grew pale, 
her eyes were dim, and her heart died. The 
place seemed to be entirely monopolized by 
the married belies, She found herself neg 
lected, ignored, of no consequence what 
ever With a chastened spirit she took her departure, 
escorted by her father, who had come to take her away 
When she wus alone with him she drew him into a recess 
of the night-boat, and putting her young arms tight around 
the old man’s neck she whispered: ‘* Dada, I want to say 
my prayers. Thank God for giving me such a good fa- 
ther and mother!” 





ft summer girl, of course. never has a place at New- 
port. She must have a summer hotel and its freedom 
for her field of operations. The summer hotel in this land 
of sumptuous houses has no place. The summer girl in 
other places may have come from anywhere, and may be 








“ THE BREAKERS,” RESIDENCE @F CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, NEWPORT. 


lumination at that beautiful watering-place. Nothing 
ean exceed the loveliness of its harbor when all the sump 
tuous -yachts of the country are assembled there, and 
all the pretty pleasure crafts from far and near, and even 
the little naphtha launches, the row-boats and dorrics are 
all out, and all decorated with lights of every hue, strung 
about in fashions of every description. To sail among 
them is like sailing in some realm of enchant ment, impos- 
sible to describe for its ioveliness. The water, of course, 
helps to enhance these effects, but with ingenuity and 
taste, and with unbounded wealth to put them into execu 
tion, there is no reason to fear that a night parade at 
Newport would be a failure. The shabbiest of street pa- 





of life were promised him. But he lived, 
and the health restored to him, he devoted at 
ouce to the care of others afflicted like him 
self. His experience has therefore helped 
him to an understanding of the mental and 
moral needs of his patient. and understand 
ing quite as important as a knowledge of the 
physical questions involved 

Many of his patients have been sent by 
women of wealth throughout the country, 
who having found some self-supporting wo 
man ill, have undertaken to keep her in the 
Adirondacks until well. This is a form of 
charity seldom chronicled, but one worthy 
of all emulation 





HE comments of the newspaper corre 

spondents, as set forth in their letters 
from the watering-places, afford food for re 
flection to the student of human nature 
The other day some one writing from Nar 
ragansett said that every one at the Casino, 
that day, had noticed and spoken of the fact 
that W. K. Vanderbilt bad looked across and 
bowed to the leader of the orchestra, he being 
an old acquaintance, and the one who fur 
nished the music on board the Valiant. The 
writer added that it was a distinguishing 
trait of the before-mentioned gentleman to 
acknowledge the salutes of his inferiors. A 
distinguishing mark in the country whose 
boast it is that all men are born free and 
equal, for one man to treat another as if he were made of 
flesh and blood and not of stone! A sad commentary 
truly upon the manners of the nation! Herein lies a truth 
which might go far towards solving the vexed servant 
girl problem. Decidedly, they do those things better in 
the older countries. Who that has heard them can forget 
the cheerful ‘‘ Good-mornings ” which are exchanged be- 
tween mistress and maid on the other side of the ocean, or 
the appreciation which is conveyed by the kindly ‘‘ Thank 
you ” for every service rendered. While over there Marie 
or Gretchen never hesitates to confide all her joys and sor- 
rows to her mistress, knowing that in her she has one 
who will admire her for own best interests. 








THE HEIGHT OF THE NEWPORT SEASON 


SOME OF THE SMARTEST GOWNS 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR, SHORE FRONT, 


NEWPORT. 




















RESIDENCE OF THOMAS CUSHING, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 


























RESIDENCE OF H. Mok. TWOMBLY, SHORE FRONT, 


NEWPORT. 





























RESIDENCE OF MRS. JOSIAH M. FISKE, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 

















RESIDENCE OF J. R. DREXEL, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 




















RESIDENCE OF 1. TOWNSEND BURDEN, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 











WELL-KNOWN NEWPORT RESIDENCES.—[See Pacer 731.) 





RESIDENCE OF MRS. JAMES KERNOCHAN, SHORE FRONT, NEWPORT. 





























SEPTEMBER 2, 1899 


EW YORK FASHIONS. 


SEPTEMBER is rather early to start in for a 
thorough winter outfit, but there is a great deal in 
having one’s clothes in order in g time. The 

absolute fiat has not gone forth so early in the season as to 
what must or must not be worn, but there are certain 
gowns that must be made up at all times in the year, and 
the fashions now brought over can safely be trusted for a 
few gowns at least. The extreme fashions are put forth 
very early in the season, and also in the height of the sea- 
son. Those that are first introduced are tried on the gen- 
eral public; if they meet with approval they are copied 
far and wide, but, as a rule, they have to be very much 
modified before they meet with the confidence of the bet- 
ter-dressed women. The ever-useful and always neces- 
sary tailor gown is to be made in the autumn, so that it 
can be ready in New York at least for the horse show. 
More elaborate cloth gowns are not necessary until later. 


Tv! tailor gowns for the coming season, while they are, 
in a certain way, like those that have been worn before 
—for there is always some resemblance in all tailor gowns 
—are made to be close-fitting. There is an exaggerated- 
ness about the fit of some of the new skirts that is not to 
be trusted. In other words, it will be modified in the best 
style of gown. The over-skirt has not yet been adopted 
by every one, or, rather,was so much adopted in poor ma- 
terial for the summer that it will not be copied in good 
material this autumn, and ig not seen on the newest tailor 
gowns. The skirts all have the close-fitting effect over 
the hips, and flare around the foot. They are easily made 
in two pieces with a detached flounce, but the flounce is 
so arranged that it looks as though the skirt were cut in 
ove. Dressmakers and tailors—of course the most expen- 
sive—have attained to a skirt that is all in one, close-fit- 
ting over the hips, and flaring considerably. 


GOOD AND BAD STYLES IN SKIRTS. 
HE skirt buttoned down the back from belt to hem, 
and the skirt that is fastened at the back with several 
buttons and cord, are both old-fashioned, fortunately, for 
the fashion was too extreme to be in good taste. The 
habit skirt, as is called the skirt that ius like-a riding: 
habit, that has either a seam in the middle of the back or 
circular, and fastens at the left side, is as yet the best. 
This requires to be carefully made, so that it is not too 
tight over the back and hips. The ugly plain look is ob- 
viated by four rows of tucks, very small, and put on 
about three inches below the waist. This breaks the 
plain look that is objectionable to so many figures. 
Satin-faced cloths, of both light and heavy weight, are 
to be used again, but there are also to be worn shaggy 
serges and camel’s-hair friezes. Cashmere, and all mate- 
rials of the cashmere and smooth finish, will be extremely 
fashionable, as they lend themselves particularly well to 
the close-fitting style of dress They come in all shades 
and beautiful colorings. 


FASHIONABLE COLORS FOR AUTUMN. 


EDS are to be very fashionable in many different 
shades. Venetian cloth effect in red is particularly 
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AN artistic Tea Gown made of a close-fitting princesse lining with 
an Empire over dress. Sleeves and guimpe of white mousseline de 
sole. The Empire over-dress is held in place by velvet straps over the 
shoulders. 
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Prinorssx GowN oF RED oLern, with the fulness drawn over and 
fastened at the right side. Sleeves, revers, and bands on the skirt of 
black lace. 


desirable. There are blues, greens, and browns, but not 
many grays, which, except for young girls and children, 
are left the choice for older women. Black costumes are 
as smart as ever; indeed, some of the handsomest that 
have been made are entirely of black, but they are so 
trimmed that by no possible chance could they be taken 
for mourning costumes. 


WHITE is to be used in trimming everything, not only 
in revers and cuffs, but on the skirts, biassed bands 
of white cloth outlining folds. or flounces, and sometimes 
defining seams, while white revers and white collars and 
cuffs are in danger of becoming too popular. ‘The white 
around the throat near the face is so becoming that it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that people like it, and on an 
old black skirt it certainly does relieve the monotony as- 
tonishingly. 


HE polonaise and princesse gowns are exceedingly 

beautiful and very smart, and now that they are so uni- 
versally worn, even the cheaper dressmakers are able to 
turn out very good imitations of the style. A well-made 
princesse dress is the most beautiful garment a woman 
can wear, and a badly made one is the worst. 


NEW PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


A SMART gown, just sent over from a Paris house 

is in pale mauve cashmere. There are no seams ap- 
parent in the back, and apparently no fastening in the 
front, but the front buttons ’way over at one side, and the 
ends are then left to fall loose in jabot fashion to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, the selvage edge of the material being 
the only finish. On the waist is a band of black lace put 
over yellow satin. This is put on so that it forms the 
effect of a bolero jacket, and the same trimming is re- 
peated at the top of the sleeve'and around the bottom 
of the skirt and in a V-shaped chemisette and stock- 
collar. It is throughout very French, and most attrac- 
tive. 


OME plain black satin-faced cloth princesse gowns 

have been turned out lately. They are rather too ex- 
treme to be pretty, and require a perfect figure. One 
style is made with asailor collar in front, and the ends 
tapering down to a point. The gown fastens at the left 
side with a large bow of satin ribbon, and the ends fall 
to the very hem of the skirt. There are three seams in 
the middle of the back and two side ones, very much 
curved in at the waist. Itis a fashion that is very ex- 
treme, and should not be attempted except by a slender 
woman. 


TH coats for tailor gowns are made decidedly longer 
than last season. Some are exaggeratedly long, of a 
style that was worn a great many years ago, and are 
much shorter in back than in front. This is rather a be- 
coming style to most figures, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will be popular. 
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DARK blue cloth gown just finished is made with a 
plain skirt of habit shape, fastened at the left side, 
and trimmed down the side where it fastens and around 
the hem of the skirt with three folds of dark blue velvet. 
The coat is about four inches below the waist. The 
front has long pointed tabs and is only half-fitted. It 
has a wide turned-back collar, and pointed revers faced 
with blue velvet. This is worn over a waist of figured 
Persian velvet with a blue ground, and the waist shows 
between the fronts of the coat. It is extremely smart, 
and a most becom- 
ing color. 


TON jackets 

have not yet 
taken their leave, 
but are reappear- 
ing with some few 
variations. A 7 
attractive dar 
purple cloth gown 
is made with a 
habit skirt like 
the one described. 
The coat is Eton- 
sha at the 
back. The front 
is so made that 
it can be worn 
double - breasted. 
When it is fasten- 
ed it has the effect 
of a straight front. 
The front is faced 
with white cloth, 
put on so that even 
when the jacket is 
fastened the white 
shows. All around 
the jucket, also, is 
a narrow fold of 
white cloth. It 
might be sup- 
posed that this 
white cloth would 
soil very soon. It 
does not soil very 
easily, and it is 
not at all difficult 
to freshen it by 
using pipe-clay. 


NOTHER at- 

tractive street gown is made with a fitted skirt, and 
trimmed down the side seams with a band of white cloth, 
on which is a line of narrow black velvet. The coat is 
Eton-shaped in the back. The fronts are pointed, and fas- 
ten across with one long jewelled button. The detachable 
collar with long ends is made of white cloth, on which is 
an appliqué of heavy black lace. The ends of this collar 
hang down like a stole to the skirt. The sleeves are 
small, and have tiny pointed cuffs over the hand of white 
clotli with a line of black velvet ribbon through the 
centre. 





TA GOWN IN GRAY OAsUMERE, trimmed 
with heavy cream-colored guipure and 
very narrow velvet ribbon. 





Sevenety PLAIN Lace Gown made over a silk under-slip, trimmed 
with deep accordion-pleated flounce of mousseline de soie. 
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TAN-YRLLOW oLoTH eown with taffeta silk flonnce, waist trimmed with 


ream-white lace Sleeves, yoke, and corselet of the lace 


IRL’'S AUTUMN GOWN, SATIN- 
FACED CLOTH. 


A GIRL's pattern gown, designed to meet the 
demands of early autumn, is made with a four-gored skirt 
and bolero jacket with stole fronts. The skirt has wide 
side gores and a narrow front, finished 
with inch-wide folds interlined with 
thin muslin, and stitched down on each 
sile. The opening of the skirt may 
be made at the side or, preferably, in 
the centre of the back. ‘The fulness of 


GIRL'S AUTUMN 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1016.—{See Page 751.) 


GOWN, SATIN-FACED CLOTH. 
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the back gore is laid in flat pleats, and the joining of,the 
seams is concealed under fat stitched bands similar to 
those seen at sides of the frout breadth. These form a 
charming trimming, and relieve the plainness of the back 
of the gown. Upon the waist lining the cloth is laid to 
extend some six inches above the waist-line. The lining 
is then fitted to the form and the bolero adjusted in its 
place at the shoulder seam. Where a bolero effect is de- 
sired that is to be made in with the waist, the under-arm 
seam must always be stitched in separately and allowed to 
hang free. Where this point is forgotten any pattern 
may fail to satisfy. The bolero is edged with stitched 
bands similar to those on the skirt, and a visible addition- 
al flap down the front is added for the button-holes. 
The stoles should be lined with silk. Where the bolero 
is made as a separate garment—a very feasible plan with 
the present pattern—a variety of under-waists with ns 
ing cuirass effects of plaid or contrasting colors ma 
worn with it. In this case the entire bolero should be 
lined with silk. The square-cornered collar is faced with 
cream-white silk latticed with black velvet ribbon, and 
the edge is finished with a flat stitched band to harmonize 
with the bands seen elsewhere on the costume. 

The material here employed is bright bottle-green cloth 
54 inches wide. Of material of this width 4} yards will 
be sufficient to make the design as represented. 
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STRIPep s1LK Gown made with lace guimpe and sleeves, 
and trimmed around the shoulders with a fall raching of 
mouseeline de soie. The guimpe can be taken off, and 
the gown made to do daty as a dinner gown, 


IGHT - WEIGHT CLOTH 
JACKET. 


A very chic garment for light autumn 
wear is the pattern jacket design. shown on 
this page. The garment is simple in form, the 
chief requisite for its successful making consist- 
ing of a careful observance of the rules given 
for the use of the Bazar patterns, and careful 
pressing. The jacket has centre, side-back, 
and under-arm seams, and an acute dart in the 
front piece that curves prettily to the form. 
The side-back seams are left free from the 
waist-line and lap toward the centre seam. 
The fronts are finished with long stole ends, 
extending eight inches below the waist-line. 
The garment is stitched about the edges, and 
lined throughout with checked silk, which is 
also used for the facing of the collar. Straps 
of the same trim the close sleeve diagonally to 

, the wrist, and a wide stitched strap fastens 

© each side of the front by means of a large lac- 
quered button. The lines of this design are 
also adaptable for an in-door tea jacket, if made 
of bright silk and the lapels elaborated with 
fluffy lace trimmings; and the good home dress- 
maker will find in this design a charming 
model for the black silk jackets that are to be 
worn throughout the coming season. 

To make this garment in standard size of 
broadcloth, kersey, homespun, or other 54-inch 
aren 1} yards will be required. Of silk 20 
nches wide 4 yards will prove sufficient. A 
similar amount of lining silk will be required. 





BLACK CASHMERE OR OLUTH Gown, trimmed with heavy guipure lace 
or embroidered silk, and with chemisette and high collar of white 
taffeta. The turned-down collar and revere are all in one piece, shaped 
80 that the figare is well defined. 


OME of our English cousins laugh at a fashion adopt- 

ed by young girls in this country. They—our English 
cousins—say, that their young girls abandon hats on horse 
back and on long rides because the climate is damp and 
the hair long, and it is necessary now and then to let the 
wind blow through the hair. On this side of the water, 
however, no such excuse exists, and because of this they 
laugh. But, then, whoever cared for excuses where fash- 
ion was concerned, or any whim, in fact, of any young 
girl's? They can be young only once in their lifetimes, 
and only once can irrelevance be permitted them, and for- 
given too, So let them wear 
their hair long, or loose, or as 
unbecomingly as they choose, 
and it is certainly unbecoming 
enough in these days. Fashi- 
ion next summer will have a 
new mandate on the subject. 
In the mean time who has 
suffered? 








LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTH 
Cat Paper Pattern No. 200. 


JACKET. 
{See Page 751.]} 



































COMBINATION OURMISE ANP SHORT PETTICOAT that can be worn as 
corset-cover and petticoat, made of fine cambric or lawn, trimmed 
with lace insertion and edging. For a stout person this style of gar- 
ment can be improved by taking it in at the side seams, and, if neces- 
sary, by putting darts in the front of the waist. 


MATCH-SCRAPER. 


A NEw design for a match-scraper may be com- 
mended to ladies who are preparing articles for fall 
fairs. It is easily made and very “taking,” and 

requires only a square of white cardboard ten or eleven 
inches in size, a piece of sand-paper, and about three 
quarters of a yard of satin or gros grain ribbon half an 
inch wide 

Cut from the sand-paper the figure of a cat, the ears 
erect, the head and back in a line, and the tail curling 
gracefully below. Paint it in shades of brown, then paste 
the figure upon the square of cardboard, so that the head 
is toward one point and the tail toward the opposite one 
On each side of the neck cut a slit large enough to pass 
the ribbon through. Put the ends—from the plain side 








Néouict wearrrn that can be made in silk or cloth, with deep collar 
of tucked taffeta silk, and trimmings of the silk down the front and 
on the sleeves. 
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NIGHT-GOWN OF CAMBRIC AND Laog, with elbow sleeves, finished with 
deep ruffles of lace. This cau be worn belted in or left loose. 











Campnio sieut-eown with bolero jacket effect and trimmed with 
rows of lace insertion, Elbow sleeves trimmed with lace. 





CoMBINATION OORSET-COVER and short skirt of cambric, trimmed 
with insertion and tucks, the fulness drawn in at the waist with 
ribbon 
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COMBINATION CORSKT-WAIST AND PETTIOOAT made of fine cambric 
or batiste, and trimmed with deep flounce with bande of lace insertion 
and a lace edging. Ruffles of batiste edged with lace form the trim 
ming around the shoulders. 


of, the cardboard—through the slits; draw one across the 
back of the cat’s neck to form a collar, tying in a bow at 
the side. Sew this firmly, the piece at the back serving 
as a loop to suspend the diamond-shaped cardboard. 
On the blank spaces at the right and left of the cat ar 
range in irregular lettering of brown, black, or the color 
of the ribbon loops the two following verses. The one at 
the left is, 
Once I was a “Schley” cat, 
And always loved to roam, 
In “ Dewey” eve and morning fair, 
Far, far away from home. 
The one at the right is, 
But now I am a quiet Puss, 
Though ready for a “scratch,” 
So never fail to seek me ont 
Whene’er you strike a match. 





Bep-room wrapper of soft flannel or eider-down, with chemi-ette 
and under-sieeves of cambric and luce, the flannel edges bound witt 
satin ribbon. 








A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


DOZEN times within the next twenty-four hours 

did Sartain ask himself why he had made a confi 

dant of Mr. Vivian’s eldest daughter. He regret 

ted that he had let her or any one have a glimpse 

of his deeper feelings. He trusted Johuny; he 
knew he could rely on her loys alty; he was sure she would 
keep his secret. Yet there was a something in the way 
she had received his confidence that puzzled him. Per 
haps it was no more than a change of attitude on her 
part towards a man who, as she was now aware, loved 
inother woman. Sartain pretended to no expertness in 
feminine psychology; indeed, he often felt how his growth 
is a writer of fiction was cramped by his ignorance of 
women 

In the morning, when he began to turn over the thirty 
or forty pages which composed the regular Sunday edition 
of the Gotham Gazette, be saw an outline of Adams’s “ Cin- 
derella,”” and below this he beheld a scrambling sketch of 
three girls standing on a table in poses copied from those 
in the picture. As he read the head-lines of the accom 
panying article his face flamed, and the wish sprang up 
hot in his heart to go down to the office of the Gotham 
Gazette and to cowhide the brute who was responsible 
for the insertion of the offending matter. At the end he 
found the signature ** Polly Perkins,” and he assumed at 
once that the vulgar stuff had been composed by the 
sprightly young woman they had met at the gallery the 
ifternoon before 

There is no need to analyze the article which thus annoy- 
ed Sartain, as a selection from the scare-heads that intro- 
duced it will be sufficient to display its quality: ‘‘ High 
Jinks on the Top Floor”; *‘ Lovely Ladies as Artists’ 
Models”; * Literature and Art ‘Dainty Little Esther 
Dircks as Cinderella”; ‘“ Novelist Vivian’s Vivacious 
Daughters as the Haughty Sisters”; ‘‘ Pretty Girls Pose 
on Parlor Tables.” Never before had the vulgarity of 
this kind of journalism revolted him as it did now, when 
he beheld the woman he loved thus exposed to the public 
gaze. Yet there was no redress. Plainly enough the ar 
ticle was not libellous; it revealed no animus on the part 
of the writer; it made no statement absolutely false; only 
it was leering and sneering and coarse. Sartain read it 
. second time carefully, to come to the conclusion that 
the girl who wrote it was now so used to the concoction 
f such stuff that she was no longer aware of its offensive 
ness 

This was what he suggested to Mr. Vivian when he kept 
his appointment with the novelist that afternoon 

Very likely Polly Perkins thought that she was giving 
three other girls a good notice,” Vivian declared, as he 
conducted his visitor through the narrow corridor tow- 
irds his own library. ‘“‘The dyer’s hand, you remember 

subdued to what it works in!” 

It's diswusting!” cried Sartain, shaking himself 

It is pitiful,” Vivian admitted. ‘‘ Some of these Sun 
day papers here make me understand the saying of Car- 
men Sylva—you remember?—that if Gutenberg could 
have foreseen modern journalism he would have déstroy 
ed his invention 

I wonder who can Want to read a thing of that sort?’ 
Sartain exclaimed 

You and I did read it,” Vivian answered. ‘But I 
will say for myself that I happened to see it at the club. 
I do not allow the Gazette in the house now. And there 

e | must request you not to mention the article to the 
girls; there is no need that their minds should be con- 
tominated.” They had now come to the door of the library. 
Mr. Vivian threw it open, saying, ‘‘ You will find Mr 
Direks waiting for you.’ 

Sartain blinked in the sudden glare of the winter sun- 
shine, and then he .wcoguized Mr. Dircks seated almost in 
the centre of the bow-window. The large form of the 
old man filled the comfortable arm-chair. His white hair 
was longer than usual, and fell on the collar of his dark 
gray coat. His grizzled beard spread out on his chest 
and gave him a patriarchal appearance, the benignancy of 
which was contradicted only by the bristling eye-brows 

I have asked Sartain to come here this afternoon,” 
Vivian began, “at your request, Mr. Dircks. He knows 
that you wish to meke him a proposition.’ 

Sartain turned his gaze from Vivian to Dircks. The 
old man moved uneasily in his chair, and he made a vague 
murmur to Sartain. Turning to his host, he said, ‘‘ You 
tell him,” and then he settled himself once more in his 
seat, with his gaze fixed on the young man. It was then 
that Sartain discovered for the first time that Esther had 
her father’s eyes. 

‘I do not think that I can state the case for you as well 
as you could yourself,” Mr. Vivian responded. ‘ But I 
will attempt the task, if you desire.” 

Sartain remarked how clear was Vivian’s speech, and 
how distinct was his enunciation. ITis delivery was like 
his handwriting; both were the result of a belief that no- 
thing is so insignificant that it may be neglected. 

You tell him,” repeated Dircks 

Very well, then, since you insist,” 
will be as brief as may be. Here is the matter in a nut 
shell: Mr. Dircks is about to purchase Manhattan, and 
he wishes to know if you are free to accept the position 
of editor?” 

The young man was wholly taken by surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he answered, at last. ‘ Yes, I think Carington & Com- 
pany would release me—in fact, the work is so far ad- 
vanced now that they can finish it in the office.” 

‘Then you are willing to edit Manhattan if Mr. 
Direks buys the paper?” Vivian asked 

Sartain thought of Esther and of the intimacy likely 
to thicken between him and her father if he joined the 
staff of a paper Mr. Dircks owned. 

“ Oh, certainly,” he answered; “certainly, I shall be 
very glad to help. Who is to be the editor-in-chief?” 

You are,” Vivian responded 

Ll?” eried Sartain, in great surprise. * Oh, I didn’t 
suppose you meant that! 

* Begun in Hanrex’s Bazar No. 27, Vol Xxx. 
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‘Mr, Dircks approves of the views he has heard you 
expound in regard to the proper management of a week- 
ly review to be written by New-Yorkers for New-York- 
ers,” suid the host, *‘ and he wishes to provide you with 
an opportunity to convert your theories into practice.” 

Sartain looked at Dircks, whose eyes had been upon 
him since he entered the room. 

‘* By New-Yorkers for New- Yorkers?” 
repeated. ‘‘ Doesn't that let me out? 
Rhode-Islander or a Kansan, I suppose.” 

‘ You have been here now for four months—is it not?” 
Vivian asked. ** That is quite time enough to make a 
New-Yorker out of a Kansan Rhode-Islander. When 
you have lived here longer you will know that all New 
Yorkers have come from somewhere else. The New. 
Yorkers who were born in New York have either gone 
West to earn their living, or else they have gone to Eu- 
rope to live on their incomes.” 

“But do you think that I know enough about New 
York to edit a paper intended specially for New-York- 
ers?” objected Sartain 

‘You know more about it than you did last year,’ 
Vivian responded. ‘‘And you thought you knew 
enough then to attempt a novel of New York life, did 
you not?” 

Sartain admitted, with a little constraint, that he sup- 
posed he was better acquainted with New York now 
than he was when he started in to write Dust and 
Ashea 

‘The confession of ignorance is the beginning of 
knowledge,” declared Vivian, smiling at his own senten- 
tiousness. ‘‘ Did I ever tell you what Pius 1X. used to 
say to the foreigners who were presented to him?” 

‘You never did,” responded the young man, eagerly; 
‘and I have been meaning to ask you.” 

‘Pius LX. was a very shrewd old man,” 
tinued, ‘‘and when he asked the visitor, 
have you been in Rome?’ if the answer was ‘ 
or ‘a month,’ the Pope would say, ‘I suppose you have 
now seen nearly everything.’ If the visitor replied that he 
had been in Rome a year, then Pius would respond, * I 
suppose you are beginning to find your way about the 
city.’ But if the visitor declared that he had been there 
two or three years, then the Pope would smile and say, 
‘I suppose you have discovered by this time that you 
never will see the half of the things heme has to show. 

Sartain laughed with appreciation of this, and con 
fessed at*opce that he saw the personal application of the 
anecdote. ~ 

‘When you came to me from the West four months 
ago,” the host returned, ‘‘and sat in that chair and told 
me about the novel of New York life you have been writ 
ing out there in Kansas, on the strength of a chance visit 
or two fo the city, | thought that you were like the Pope's 
visitor who had been in Rome a few days only. Now I 
am inclined to think that you have been promoted to the 
more advanced class; but it is only when you have lived 
here, as I have, for forty years, that you will discover the 
hopelessness of trying to know the whole city—the Five 
Points as well as Fifth Avenue, Little Italy as well as 
Wall Street.” 

‘New York is headquarters!” broke in Dircks, speak 
ing for the first time since the conversation began. 
* That's why I want a paper here to talk right out in 
meeting.” 

This brought the discussion back to its starting-point. 
‘Here is the situation,” Vivian explained, begiuning 
again: ‘Mr. Dircks proposes to buy Manhatian if you 
will edit it. He is a reformer, as you are. You and he 
think alike on certain of the important questions of the 
day. You both believe that society can be improved im 
mediately by legislation—” 

‘Don't you?” interrupted the young man. 

‘I do and I do not,” answered the elder. ‘‘ A law far 
in advance of public opinion on any subject is likely to 
do more harm than good. If you want your ideas to pre- 
vail, you must first educate public opinion, stimulate it in 
every way; and as soon as the majority feel about the 
question as you do the victory is won, and mere legislation 
is easy, for all that is needed then is to codify public opin- 
ion. If. Mr, Dircks wishes to shift the burdens of the 
worthy poor upon the shoulders of the idle rich, the ad- 
vocacy of special remedies like the single-tax or the in- 
come. tax or the inheritance-tax, or all of them, will not be 
so efficacious as the creation of a sentiment abroad among 
the people that gross inequalities of wealth are wrong in 
themselves and dangerous to the republic. When the ex 
istence of the evil is gener: ally admitted, it will be simple 
e nough to apply a remedy.” 

‘That's it,” Direks broke in again; ‘it’s the men out 
of work and wanting work, while the trusts are shutting 
down—that’s what we've got to show up. 

Sartain thought it best to file an objection here. ‘ Of 
course there are lots of evils to be attacked; but do you 
think that a merely aggressive paper is like! y to do as 
much good as one that can praise as well as find fault? 
It has always seemed to me that the way to make the 
world better is to tell people it is getting better, and to 
prove it to them; to encourage them and not discourage 
them; to inspire hope and confidence and energy to fight 
rr goud fight, with a certain victory in the distance.” 

‘What is most to be avoided,” responded Vivian, “ is 
the tone of contempt which marks so much of the aggres- 
sive writing of our time. Hatred may be a force, perhaps, 
but certainly contempt is not. That is the weakness of a 
paper as brilliant as the Wall Street Standard—Gilling- 
ham cannot help expressing his contempt for everybody 
w ho i is not as clever as he is.’ 

‘I told him what I thought of him,” said Dircks, 
emphatically. ‘‘I wouldn’t trust him as far as I could 
sling a bull by the tail.” 

‘Then what Mr. Dircks really wants is a hopeful 
paper, which shall point out how certain abuses stand 
in the way of progress,” Sartain suggested. ‘‘ Manhattan 
is to take advanced ground on al) matters of reform, but 
is not to be a shrieking protest against the present order 
of society. It ought to be a non-partisan, I should say— 
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not neutral, but bound to no party, ready to take sides 
on any question according to the vauciate of the thing, 
and not influenced by the effect of the proposal upon the 
fortunes of any political organization.’ 

“That's it,” Dircks confirmed, ‘* not wearing anybody’ 8 
uniform, but in the thick of the fighting always.” 

“So much for the politics, then,” said the future editor. 
** What about the rest of the paper?” 

“The rest of the paper is to remain very much what 
it is now, but to be betier done,” Vivian answered. ** The 
scheme on which it was started is excellent; it is the exe 
cution which has been inadequate hitherto. Mr. Dircks 
wants to reach the most intelligent classes of the com 
munity, believing these to be the most influential. He 
expecis you to make Manhattan so good that every man 
of cultivation in the city will have to read it in self de- 
fence. He hopes you will be able to get the best critics 
of the country to write for it, the best critics of literature 
and of the drama, of science and of the fine arts.” 

‘They talk about the * plain people,’ 
jected. ‘‘It’s them I'm after. But I don’t think any- 
thing is too good for the plaiu people. What's too good 
for them ain’t good enough for me.” 

‘I think I begin to see what you want,” Sartain said, 
modestly. ‘‘ Manhattan, a Metropolitan Review, the pa- 
per written by New- Yorkers for New-Yorkers. I see it 
in my mind’s eye as it ought to be. But whether it can 
ever be made to materialize, I don’t know. If you think 
I can do it, I’m ready to try; and I'll do what I can. 
One thing I'd like to ask. Am I to have full control—or 
must I consult Mr. Dircks about everything? In other 
words, am I to be an office editor only or the editor-in- 
chief? If I take the responsibility, I think I ought to 
have the power, don’t you?” 

Vivian looked towards Dircks for an answer to this 
question. 

**T buy the paper and you run it,” said the old man, 
thus appealed to. ‘I’ve heard you talk; I know what 
you think about things, and that’s what I want you should 
say. 

‘**Tam to have both the power and the responsibility?” 
the young man returned, ‘* Then all I can say is, that I 
will do my very best to make a paper that will be satis 
factory to you.” 

“When shall you know whether they will sell out to 
you or not?” asked Vivian. 

* The dude that is tired of losing money on it is to 
write me Tuesday,” answered Dircks. *‘I made an offer, 
and I told him it was yes or no. He'll take it. I sized 
him up.” 

“If he accepts your proposition,” Vivian inquired, 

**how soon can you pay the purchase-money and take 
possession?” 

‘I got the money now,” said Dircks 

‘It'll take money to run the paper, and lots of it, too, 
if it’s to be well done,” said Sartain, looking at Dircks, 
who was following every word. 

But the old man repeated, “I got the money.” 

“Then that’s all right,” Sartain returned. ‘‘ We must 
make the best show we can without wasting too much 
I know just the man for a publisher, and I think a paper 
needs a publisher even more than it does an editor. I 
don’t believe it’s so very hard to make an interesting paper 
that people ’l] want to read; but it isn't going to be easy to 
make them find that out, and it’s hard to fill it up with 
ads. at the right price. There was x man in the office in 
‘Topeka who had just the gumption for that work.” 

‘You write him to-night,” said Dircks. 

“T'll do it,” replied Sartain. ‘‘Now, about special 
features? We'll have a short story every week, of course, 
just as they do now. What about a serial? Where are 
we to find a good American novel to take its place—some 
thing that has some relation to real life and to matkind 
us we know it nowadays?” 

This question was addressed rather to Vivian, who 
made no response, hoWever. Then Sartain directly asked 
him if he had not a novel that Man/attan could print as 
a serial. 

“Thank you,” the elder novelist answered. ‘“‘ The sto 
ry I am finishing now is promised to the Arctic; and I 
doubt if I even begin another before we return from Eu 
rope in the fall.” 

‘* What are we to do?” asked Sartain. 

‘* Why do you not print your own novel of New York?” 
Vivian inquired; ‘‘the one you were telling me about— 
Dust and Ashes, isw’t it?” 

**Oh, I'm not at all satisfied with that,” cried the young- 
er novelist. *‘I've been trying to revise it; and I’m afraid 
I'd better give it up for a bad job.’ 

‘You may spoil it,” suid Vivian, kindly; ‘and if you 
wait until you are satisfied with your work, it is quite 
possible that you will die before you have published any- 
thing. Bring me Dust and Ashes, aud I will see whether 
or not you need rend your garments also.” 

“That's very good of you,” Sartain responded, grate- 
fully; it seemed to him that fortune was strangely kind 
to him all at once. 

After a few words more the discussion came to an end. 
Vivian asked his guests to walk into the front room and 
have a cup of tea. Dircks declined; he had an engage- 
ment. After helping the old man with his overcoat, and 
begging to be remembered to his daughter, Sartain passed 
into the drawing-room with Vivian. 

The young man had followed his host along the dim 
corridor, feeling as though he were walking on air. The 
future was smiling on him. The dream of his youth was 
about_to come true. His castles in the air were settling 
themselves solidly down on the rocky foundations of 
reality. He seemed to have before him now a chance 
such as was offered to few men as young as he; and 
he was resolved to seize the opportunity and to make 
the most of it. He was not yet twenty-six, and he 
was to have absolute control of a New York weekly; 
and this paper was to be owned by the father of the 
girl he loved—an association certain to give him many a 
chance of seeing hér. With a smile that almost broke into 
a laugh, he recalled a few of the numberless instances in 
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literature where the good apprentice had married his mas- 
ter’s daughter. 

His head reeled with his sudden elation, and he could 
have danced into the drawing-room where Mr. Vivian's 
three daughters were. When he entered he checked him- 
self and tried to regain his calmness. But his fancies were 
still whirling. He saw that Johnny was seated at the 
tea table in one corner. She was a good fellow, Johnny 
was; and in sheer exuberance of joy the young man would 
have liked to go over and hug her. He was able to re- 
strain himself and to take the chair she indicated to him 
after they had shaken hands. 

She offered him a cup of tea, and when he took the cup 
from her his hand trembled, and he almost spilled the 
liquid in the lap of her tight-fitting cloth dress. Shy as 
he was generally, he wished now that he was alone with 
this friendly girl, and that he might bid her rejoice with 
him in the good fortune, bringing him close to the woman 
he loved. 

Mr. Vivian came over to the tea table and stood by 
Sartain’s chair. ‘ May I not have a cup of tea, too?” he 
asked: 

**You poor dear!” his eldest daughter returned. ‘I 
forgot all about you. And Mr. Dircks, too—won’t he 
have some?” 

“ Dircks would not wait,” explained Vivian. 

And Sartain added, ‘‘ We had settled everything before 

- he went.” 

“Then he will let Esther go with us?” Johuny went on, 
as she handed a cup to her father. 

Sartain looked at her in‘silent surprise. There had been 
no talk of Esther's going anywhere with anybody. 

“T had a little chat with him before Sartain joined us,” 
said Vivian, ‘‘and he is willing to give his consent. He 
does not wish to be separated from his daughter for so 
long a period as six months—and that is not to be wonder- 
ed‘at. But he sees that she is worn with the care of her 
grandmother, and he recognizes that she needs change of 
scene. He is ready to trust her with us.” 

*T should think he could!” cried Johnny. 
know which of us loves her most. 
all take the best of care of her.” 

‘*Is—is Miss Esther going anywhere with you?” Sar- 
tain managed to ask at last. 

**Why, don’t you know?” she returned. ‘‘ We are all 
off to Europe early in April, to be gone till October, and 
we want to take Esther with us.” 

‘*To Europe ?” Sartain repeated. ‘ For six months?” 

**It ought to benefit the child,” said Vivian, ‘‘and I 
think we can make her have a good time.” 

In the presence of Johnny’s father the young man did 
not venture to say anything more. But his heart sank. 
and his joy was withered in an instant. He looked at 
Johnny pitifully, and was surprised to see upon her face 
the same enigmatical expression he had seen there more 
than once before. This time he thought that there was a 
vague suggestion in it of defiance or of bravado, he did 
not know which. 

“IT told Adams we thought of making a little trip to 
see the castles of Touraine,” continued Vivian, ‘‘ and he 
says that if we do he will run down and join us.” 

‘It will be great fun to have Madams with us,” Johnny 
agreed, with a sudden light in her eye as though this were 
news she had not expected. 

Sartain set his cup down almost untasted, Two or three 
minutes later be was out in the open air, trying to read- 
just himself to this unforseen turn of events. 

He took a long walk in Central Park, and he reached 
the boarding house a little late for the cold supper which 
was served there every Sunday at half past six. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FTER his supper the author of Dust and Ashes took 

the manuscript of that novel out of the trunk where 
he had packed it away and read it with the utmost care. 
His work on A Wolf at the Door had put a gulf between 
him and the earlier story; and he was now able to survey 
his novel with detachment and a sense of perspective. 
He liked it better than he had hoped; it had something in 
it, after all; the local color was not always applied in the 
right place, but this was not beyond remedy. On the 
whole, and with all its faults, more obvious to him now 
than ever before, Dust and Ashes seemed to its author 
worthy of publication. 

He was anxious to learn what Vivian would think of 
it; and on Monday morning, before going to the office of 
Carington & Company, he went up to Central Park and 
delivered the manuscript to the white-capped maid. 

He began to make plans for the conduct of Manhattan. 
He wrote a tentative letter to the Topeka friend whom he 
had in view as the proper publisher of the journal he was 
to edit. He went to the Fried Cat on Monday to dine, 
and he renewed his acquaintance with Shields and Quinn, 
and was introduced to half a dozen other newspaper-work- 
ers, to whom he said nothing about the new Manhattan, 
but from whom he extracted nota little information about 
the prices paid in New York for literary work and about 
the men who had special knowledge on various subjects. 
He came to the conclusion that Shields himself could be 
made useful in a variety of ways, and Jerry Quinn also. 

On Thursday, Sartain received a brief note from Vivian, 
asking if he could make it convenient to call Saturday 
afternoon about four. 

Promptly at the hour named the young man presented 
himself, and was shown at once into Mr. Vivian's library. 
The manuscript of his novel was on the table. 

‘| have finished it, and I like it,” said the host at once. 
“Tt interested me, and that is the prime quality. What 
I like most about it is its youthfulness, its freshness, its 
fervor, its ardor, its hearty confidence in the future, its 
belief that there is a good time coming, and coming very 
soon.” 

‘I suppose that’s what I do believe,” the author re- 
sponded, ** but I didn’t know I put it in the book.” 

**Can we keep anything out of a book that is in us?” 
asked Vivian. ‘' Is it not rather true that we cannot put 
anything into a book except ourselves—what we know, 
what we have seen, what we have felt, what we have 
thought, and. above all, what we are? I suppose the real 
reason why I like your book is that I like you—and I find 
you in it.” 

“If only those like the book who know me and like 
me, I don’t think I can count on a very large sale,” the 
young man responded, flushing with the pleasure of hear- 
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ing the other express a kindly feeling for him. ‘‘I sup- 
to the fellows who don’t like me will find lots to 
ick at.” 
ne Yes,” Vivian said, honestly. ‘‘ The book abounds in 
faults; but most of them are the result cf inexperience, 
perhaps all of them. It has the advantages of your youth, 
and it has also the disadvantages. It is immature, of 
course,” 

‘Then you would not advise me to use it as a serial in 
Manhattan?” Sartain asked, sorrowfully. 

** But I should!” cried Vivian. *‘ And I would not try 
to smooth it out any more. Let it go as it is—to touch it 
now is to risk the danger of ruining it. But if I may 
make a suggestion, I would not sign it. Do you remem- 
ber Jerrold’s jibe against the young author who ‘took 
down his shutters before he had anything to put in the 
shop-windows?’ Of course, that does not apply to you; 
but it bas a kernel of wisdom. If I were you I would 
sign Dust and Ashes witha pen-name. If it hits the pub- 
lic taste, you can always disclose your identity.” 

“*Isn’t that a little cowardly?” the young author asked. 

‘It is what Dickens did, and Thackeray and George 
Eliot,” replied the elder. ‘‘ It comports with the rules of 
the courts, that no man is bound to criminate himself.” 

While they were discussing this there was a rap at the 
door and the maid ushered in Dircks. The old man en- 
tered the room less sluggish in his movements than usual. 

‘** Well?” said Vivian, as they shook hands. 

“TI bought it,” Dircks answered, and Sartain’s heart 
leaped; he was to be the editor of Manhattan, after all. 

** When do you take possession?” asked the host. 

“They said they’d got contracts to fill,” Dircks re- 
sponded, ‘‘and they want two weeks more. That'll be 
on the 20th.” 

**Tf I'm going to run the paper,” said Sartain, ‘‘I shall 
be very glad of a fortnight to get ready in. I heard from 
Truax this morning; he’s the man I think would be the 
best publisher. He’s out of a job now.” 

‘*When is he coming here?” Dircks responded. 

‘*He can come at once, if you engage him,” was Sar- 
tain’s answer. 

“You telegraph him to-night,” returned the old man. 
‘There ain't no time to lose.” 

Then Mr. Vivian rose to his feet and interrupted them. 
** You two have various little matters of business to settle 
sooner or later. Why not do this now? I will leave you 
alone here, and when all is arranged you can join usin the 
front room,” With that he left them 

The future editor of Manhattan and the future owner 
came to terms rapidly. The publisher and the editor 
were each to have a small weekly salary, with a percent- 
age of the profits whenever there should be any. Until 
after the paper paid expenses the editor’s own contribu- 
tions were to be gratuitous; he did not even ask to be re- 
munerated for Dust and Ashes, the serial publication of 
which he intended to begin within a month after they 
should acquire control. He expected to write most of the 
political matter himself, and much of the literary criti- 
cism. Probably there would be only five or six or seven 
pages to fill with outside contributions. He proposed to 
have these signed, as far as possible, so that the opinions 
expressed might be warranted by the writers’ names. To 
do this would require about a hundred dollars a week; 
and he thought, also, that the publisher should have an 
allowance of the same amount, to be spent in judicious 
advertising. 

Dircks listened attentively as Sartain expounded these 
views, and he nodded whenever the other paused after 
making a point. The young man discovered that Dircks 
was far more inarticulate than he, and this emboldened 
him to talk freely. His old self-consciousness left him 
when he was aware that the man he was addressing was 
even shyer. 

When he had made an end, all that Dircks responded 
was, That’s right. I got the money. You make the 
paper. You tell the truth in it, and give it to’em hot 
and heavy! I pay the bill.” 

Then they went forward to the drawing-room, and 
found Esther near the centre window talking to Mr. 
Vivian. Sartain saw that she looked almost as worn and 
wan as when she first returned from Wisconsin. 

Johnny came forward and asked Mr. Dircks whether 
Esther would be ready to sail with them the first week in 
April. Sartain’s heart sank, as it did always when he 
thought of her departure. Despite Johnny’s efforts to 
draw him into the conversation, he stood apart a few 
minutes, watching Esther and Vivian. The more closely 
he observed them the more convinced be became, not only 
that Esther did not suspect the force of the liking enter- 
tained for her by the father of her two school-fellows, but 
also that Vivian himself did not understand his own feel- 
ings. Sartain almost laughed aloud when the humar of 
the situation dawned upon him, that here before him was 
a man in love with a pretty girl, and the man did not sus- 
pect it himself—and this unsuspecting lover was the au- 
thor of novels highly commended for their delicate analy- 
sis of subtle emotion. 

Then, at last, Esther felt the force of his gaze, and 
turned. When she saw him she smiled, and there came a 
faint flush on her cheeks. Mr. Vivian's eyes followed 
hers, and in a few seconds Esther was standing by her 
father’s side chatting with Sartain, while the host was 
asking the old man if their business talk had been satis- 
factory. Johnny sat silent, looking intently from Esther 
to Sartain. The young mun was a little uncomfortable 
under this inspection; he did not know why. 

He was not sorry when Dircks broke up the conversa- 
tion by telling Esther it was time for them to go. Sartain 
took leave of the Vivians at the same moment, again 
thanking the elder novelist for his kindness in reading 
Dust and Ashes. . 

In the Broadway car, going down, Dircks was even 
more taciturn than usual, Apparently absorbed in his 
own thoughts, he left the young people to themselves. 
It was a windy March day, and there was little warmth in 
the late sunshine, but it lighted the gold of Esther’s hair 
and brought out the paleness of her complexion. Loath 
as Sartain was to have her go to Europe, he saw that she 
needed rest and change; and he did not doubt that travel 
would be good for her. Her slight figure seemed to him 
even more fragile than ever. he Saturday afternoon 
throng was thick on the sidewalks, and the car itself filled 
rapidly as it passed the theatres where the matinées were 
just concluded, and there was no lack of handsome women 
in all the glow of health. But no other girl had the ex- 
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quisite grace he found in her, and no. other radiated the 
same ineffable fascination. . 

He wanted to ask her many questions about herself, 
and yet he did not know where to begin. While he was 
hesitating she turned and said, with a delicious smile, ‘‘ So 
father has bought his paper and you are to edit it for him. 
Now 1 want you to promise me one thing.” 

He glowed with pleasure at this appeal as he answered 
= ke would be delighted to do anything he could for 

er. 

** You will not let father get too excited,” she explained 
‘Too excited?” he echoed, in surprise. 

“I know he must seem very quiet to you,” she con 
tinued, ‘* But he isn’t really—that is, not all the time. 
Sometimes, whew he is very much interested in anything, 
he gets all wrought up—just as he did at the Contem 
porary that night, you remember? And that isn't good 
for him, is it? Besides, I never know what he will do 
when he is excited.” 

Sartain told her that he did not see any probable cause 
of undue emotion in Mr. Dircks’s ownership of Man- 
hattan. 

‘**I do not know about that,” the girl returned. 
it to be a political paper? Are you not going to try to 
help change society? That’s what father says.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ We are going to try to make 
the world better; but we don’t expect to do it overnight, 
you know.” 

_** Are you sure father doesn’t?” was her shrewd ques- 
tion. 

‘I’m not young enough to believe that any reform is 
achieved in a hurry,” he responded; ‘‘and your father is 
older than I.” 

* That’s all very well,” she said, ‘‘ but you don’t know 
father as well as 1 do. Father doesn’t like going slow.” 

Then he set out to explain to her just what it was he 
hoped to accomplish with the weekly after they had made 
it so interesting that people would have to buy it. He 
spread out his hopes before her, and his lofty desires; he 
expounded the reasons for the faith that was in him that 
the world could be made better; he etched the evils he 
meant to attack and to destroy; he caressed the ideal of 
good that he was determined to turn into a reality. 

His enthusiasm was contagious,and as they were leaving 
the car at Seventeenth Street on their way to Stuyvesant 
Square, she cried, ‘‘ How interesting it must be to be a man 
and to go into the world and do things! I don’t know 
that I ever wished to be a man—it seems to me ever so 
much nicer to be a girl—but you almost make me think 
that a man is more useful.” 

This turned the current of their talk from Manhattan 
to themselves, or rather to a discussion of the relative 
importance of man and woman, in which they each used 
themselves as types. This debate carried them happily 
to the door of the house where she lived. 

Dircks had walked on the other side of his daughter, 
taking no part in the talk. Now he roused himself from 
his revery. 

‘You send that telegram to-night,” he said. 

‘That telegram?” Sartain replied. ‘Oh, to Truax!” 

‘** Yes, Truax was his name,” Dircks answered. ‘‘ You 
tell him to get here as soon as he can. We can’t begin 
we soon if we want to make the rich man sorry he was 
orn.” 


‘Isn't 


(To Be oonTINUED.) 





HENEVER we meet a person whose first impulse 

evidently is to take the lowest view of any occur- 
rence where there is a question involving the possibility of 
different moral views, we are compelled to believe that 
that person’s mind is prone to evil, and the judgment 
something bad and to be distrusted, and even the com 
panionship to be avoided. 

It is bad enough, anyway, to encounter those who take 
the lowest view habitually; but when such a person ut 
ters this view, then we have without any doubt the one 
who originates a calumny; and nothing is so easy in the 
doing as that, and nothing is so cruel when done, and so 
impossible to undo 

This habit of taking the low view of the events of life 
even when it does not add to itself the open depravity of 
repeating unctuous gossip and of enlarging upon it, indi 
cates the indulgence of that trait of suspicion whose pos 
session is the proof of an inferior nature. For the first 
movement in the business of calumny is the experience 
of the suspicion ; and the next, and the one sure to follow 
the others, is the reporting of the suspicion; and then 
nothing more is needed in the ruining of a reputation, and 
sometimes of a life. 

To reflect that these persons take the low view of the 
affair because that may indicate the thing they would 
have done themselves in such a situation does not help 
the case, for one is not concerned with them, but with 
their victims; and then that also is a suspicion! 

These individuals of suspicions and calumnies must not 
be confounded with those good-natured but feeble-mind- 
ed folk who wish to help you, and come and tell you 
under bonds of secrecy the fost ill report about yourself, 
their bond making it impossible for you to right yourself. 
These individuals may be simpletons, but they are well 
meaning ones, and although they may inflict wounds that 
there is no healing, they are not of those who take and 
report upon the lowest view of the latest occurrence. 
There is always one way to put an end to this sort of 
thing; and it is the only way, since to people of this na- 
ture and trained habit all the moral lectures in the world 
will be to no effect. It lies in refusing to listen. If a 
person whom you prefer not to offend—and of course 
such are dangerous—comes into your presence with scan- 
dal, ask no questions, make no replies, evince no interest; 
turn the conversation, and if that is unavailing, leave the 
room, and the next time the person comes decline the call. 
But if no other course answers, then frankly and quietly 
say that it has been made a rule of the house that gossip 
shall not be spoken within its walls. And really should 
we not carry ourselves so that no one would dare whisper 
anything unworthy before us? 

Generally speaking, however, we do not hear gossip to 
any great degree unless we have a relish for it. If we 
once become conscious that we have that relish, we should 
make haste to cleanse ourselves; and we would do well to 
remember that servant of King Midas who, when he found 
it necessary to gossip the secret concerning his master’s ears, 
in order to whisper it safely, had to dig a hole in the dirt. 
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HERE was grave trouble in the little house on 

Conti Street. For the first time in nearly half a 

century madame found herself unable to accom 

puny Mile. Fifi, her niece and adopted daughter, 

to market. To be sure, Suzanne, the old servant, 

vhose purple flounced skirt and yellow bandanna were 

landmarks of the ‘‘ Halles,” might be counted on to cba 

but madame was doubtful even then of the pro 

pricty of allowing Mile. Fifine such unladylike liberty 

lhe unusual cold spell. was accountable. It might have 

been forgiven for killing the orange-trees and menacing 

the palms, but its chief outrage lay in madame’s rheuma 
tism 

Ma chére,’ 


said the old lady, leaning back in the an- 


tique rosewood arm-chair I beg that you will remember 
wt with the decorum due to your station. Haggling 
wW be tolerated only in those who are not well born. 


Make your selection, offer what you think right, and if 
the vender will not acquiesce, walk quietly on. Do not 
make yourself conspicuous, and see that Suzanne does 
hake the purchases about in the basket.” 

Fifine listened as gravely as if she had not attend 
ed ber aunt and watched her marketing every day for the 


not 
i 


ville 


past forty years—in fact, ever since madame, then a young 
married woman of five-and-twenty, had taken her, or 
phaned by the yellow-fever scourge, into her heart and 
beconnne 


Suzanne took up the basket; mademoiselle gathered the 
folds of her black alpaca skirt into ber small high-bred fin 

rs, and with a demure, ‘* Yes, Aunt Léonie,” opened the 
und stepped gracefully to the irregular brick 
pavement. She was greeted by a very burst of light and 
color. Jt was the Ist of March, and in spite of the recent 
cold snap, the beautiful city of New Orleans laughed back 
it the sunlight, shaded by the iron lace of her balconies, 
some merry sighorita beneath ber mantilla. Conti 
Street is near the market in the very heart of a French 
town, where the houses are stuccoed in pink and yellow, 
wid the multitudinous little green doors offer glimpses of 
Spanish court-yards and pillared galleries. Mile. Fifine 
could not resist the joy of the morning and the unusual 
freedom of her walk. She felt like some schoolgirl who 
sivors gleefully an innocent escapade. Out alone—really 
ind be trusted with the black silk purse her child 
the sacred arbiter of her love of 
pralines! To have it left to Aer judgment whether she 
should buy shrimp or pompano! What a new world of 
experience! Unconsciously she walked with greater dig 


street door 


ike 


hood 


remnembered as 


nity; ber manner became important and alert. Time had 
dealt very gently with the sweet face of this child of 
fifty Her cheeks were smooth and fresh, her eyes bright 
and black, and if the bandeaux that framed her brow 


were white, they were also soft and abundant. Every one 

her; every one bowed respectfully. But was 
Mile. de Latour Lessommes, daughter of Feu 
Monsieur le Baron, and niece of the Comtesse de Tollo 
nelles? Fifine herself was never allowed to forget these 
facts, and she attributed the notice she always attracted 
to her pedigree. But, alas! there were but few, even in 
the permanent creole population, who recalled the lost 
glories of her race and fortune 

They turned into the market, and made their way to 
the particular meat-stall that madame honored with her 
patronage, there to be served by the red checked young 
Frenchman, who at once asked for madame, and express- 
ed himself as surprised and grieved to hear of her indis- 
position From there mademoiselle passed to the vege- 
table-sheds, making her way gingerly, her skirts held 
high the worn, uneven floor. Her purchases com- 
pleted, she paused before an étalage where a few roses and 
violets, that had somehow eluded the frost, thrust up their 
heads among the humbler vegetables. One bunch 
of jusmine lay on a heap of cauliflower. Mademoiselle 
picked it up and sniffed at it. Jasmine, her one passion! 

Ah, que c'est bon!" she murmured, ‘‘ The frost will 
have left us but little this year, I fear, Suzanne.” 

But it was not the voice of Suzanne that answered 

Alas! the frosts rob us of many things.” 

With a little ery Fifi turned, to see before her what we 
would call an old beau—what she would not dare to name 

her love. A dapper little man of sixty, with neatly 
waxed mustaches and clothes of irreproachable cut. 

Mademoiselle’s face flushed scarlet; she could not an 
swer 

He continued, softly taking up the flowers: ‘‘ May I 
have the honor of presenting this to you?” 

He did not leave her time to answer, but, calling over 
the stall, made his purchase, tactfully giving her leisure 
to compose herself. Gallantly he presented the perfumed 
bouquet —tremblingly she accepted it, with an uneasy 
glance at Suzanne, who stood guard across the aisle. 

‘It is many years since we met—” she quavered 

But the jasmine is still the sweetest flower in the 
world,” he added. *‘* May |""—and he bowed deeply —“‘ be 
permitted to accompany you to your door?” 

The little creole blushed again. 

“If Tante Léonie should see!” 


smiled at 


she not 


overT 


sweet 


she ventured 

Tante Léonie shall not see; I shall leave you before 
we come within sight. Think!” he continued; ‘it is 
years—some years—since we said good-by. Ah! made- 
moiselle, you will own you were cruel,” 

The tears started to Fifi's eyes. ‘It was not my fault; 
you know it was not; it is you who are cruel.” 

‘*Ah, my dear,” said the little man, twirling his cane, 
‘you must forgive my testiness. After all, you could 
not realize how hard it was for me. You never cared as 
I did, | know.” 

His companion made a wenk little gesture toward him. 

Not care!” she whispered; ‘‘ not care! Oh, mon Dieu! 
how littl you understand! Tell me,” as she paused for 
+ moment at the curb, ‘did you—are you—married?” 

No,” he answered, moodily 

A ray as of sunlight crossed her troubled face 

And you?” he asked 

She looked up at him suddenly, a roguish light in her 
bright old eyes. ‘ Do you care?” she queried. 

Ie shrugged his shoulders and spread out his hands 
suddenly. 
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‘** You see,” he said. 

Her face grew grave. ‘‘No,” she said, gently, ‘‘I am 
still Mile. Fifine. Even if 1 could not meet your wishes 
and marry you, | could at least keep my heart to my- 
self.” 

‘*Fifine,” he said, slowly, ‘‘do you remember the jas- 
mine you gave me from your hair—the day we suid 
good-by?” 

As she nodded, a tear fell on the fragrant white flowers 
in her hand 

“1 have them yet,” he said. ‘* They are very withered 
now, but their perfume has always followed me—always.” 

There was a moment's silence. Then he touched one 
of the starry petals very gently. “*‘ Eternal youth!” he 
murmured. 

She looked up at the deep blue sky overhead, at the 
fluttering folds of a forgotten carnival flag, and the irreg- 
ular roof-line—but saw nothing. 

“It seems but yesterday,” she answered, irrelevantly. 

‘*It was but yesterday,” he told her confidently, *‘ and 
we have all to-morrow before us.” 

She started with a gasp 

“ You mean—” 

‘*T mean—will you marry me now?” 

Fifine’s eyes said yes, but her mouth took on a fright- 
ened look. He divined her thoughts. 

** Well, if Tante Léonie objects—but she won't. I have 
plenty of money, and—if I must—I will be a Bourbon; I 
will have no politics but hers. Let me see her; let me 
make my request of her in due form. my | ‘ yes '"—Fifine 
—before we lose to-morrow—as we have lost the yester- 
days.” 

They stood before the deep-set door of her house. Her 
body was in the blue shadow of the arch, but the sun 
shone bright on the soft white bandeau and showed the 
traces of tears on her smooth cheeks. Her lover felt sud- 
denly ashamed of the dye on his mustaches. 

I will speak to Tante Léonie,” she said. ‘* You may 
come this afternoon for”’—she hesitated—‘* my answer.” 

She turned abruptly, beckoning to Suzanne, and disap- 
peared into the corridor. 

Her aunt’s voice from the salon called her in tones of 
such severity that poor Fifine’s guilty conscience jumped 
with fear—a premonition that her guardian had seen the 
meeting. Of course Tante was to be told, but she had 
hoped for a few moments’ thought before the awful or- 
deal. With a trembling sigh she turned the glass door- 
knob of the salon door and entered. 

She realized at once what had happened. The rose- 
wood chair was drawn close to the window, and she must 
have seen. Madame’s face was white with anger. She 
sat up very straight, and the corners of her mouth drew 
thin. She waved her fine white hand toward the win- 
dow. 

‘It seems,” she said, “ that you are not to be trusted. 
On this single occasion I permit you to go out by yourself, 
and you abuse my confidence. How often have I forbid- 
den you to speak to that man? How often have I ex- 
plained that he is a nobody—not born at all—a penniless 
fortune-hunter, and a Bonapartist!” 

Fifine twisted her gloves in and out between her ner- 
vous fingers; the habit of a lifetime was upon her—the 
awe of her dignified, handsome, dominating ‘aunt. She 
remained silent, but madame went on 

**T had hoped that we had finished with that unworthy 
romance. You will remember that you faithfully prom- 
ised not to see him again. Tell me, have you been meet- 


ing him? Have you been corresponding? I wish to 
know the whole of this disgraceful affair. Answer 
me!” 


Fifine found her voice, but it was a very weak and 
quavering one 

“No, please,” she said. ‘‘He met me quite by acci- 
dent at the market this morning. I have never seen him 
since—you told me he must go. He has been in France; 
has only just come back. Indeed, Tante Léonic, it is 
true—” 

* Then listen,” broke in the tyrant. ‘‘ You must tell 
him to go away once more. Let us hope he will have the 
grace not to get you talked about. I do not doubt the 
town is now gossiping of how you met a man at the mar- 
ket. You wh rrory g mademoiselle? I trust I have made 
my wishes plain.” 

But here Fifine’s love overcame her fears. 

**T shall not tell him to go this time,” she said, in a 
voice whose ‘‘ timbre” was new to madame’s ears. ‘‘ Let 
me speak,” she went on, hurriedly. ‘I have told Mon- 
sieur Duro that be might come to you to—to ask me in 
marriage. Oh, aunt—dear, good, kind aunt—don’t send 
him away again!” 

Fifine went stiffly down on her knees and clasped one 
of the lady’s withered old hands. *‘ Please, Tante Léonie 
—he is rich now and a legitimist—he is all you could 
ask.” 

Madame was speechless for a moment, then she burst 
forth: 

“ Duro!—is it a name even! Duro!—to think that my 
own flesh and blood should associate with the canaille, 
with trade! Child, child, you little know the pain you 
cause me!” 

But for once Fifine was inspired. She pleaded with such 
fervor that the old lady at last consented to see the suitor. 

**He has shown some sense, at least,” she allowed, 
‘since, as you say, he has abandoned the Bonapartist 
cause.” 

Fifine, exhausted by the excitement of the morning, 
withdrew to her room and ordered Suzanne to bring her 
a strong cup of rich creole coffee. Madame, still erect in 
her chair, gazed gloomily out upon the sunlit street, think- 
ing unutterable thoughts to the text, “ How sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth,” ctc. 

Long before there was any possibility of Monsieur 
Duro’s arrival Fifine was preparing. She dressed her 
beautiful white hair as he used to like it, with a little tuft 
of jasmine just over the long curl on the left side. In 
the depths of the old cedar chest she found the dress she 
wore at their last meeting—a white muslin, very full as to 
skirt, and covered with innumerable flounces edged with 








narrow cherry-colored ribbon. A doubt crossed her mind. 
‘It is very much out of style,” she commented. ‘I had 
better wear my black organdie with the embroidered 
cape. 

t was a very pathetic picture she made, this little old 
lady, with her curls of a bygone fashion, as she smoothed 
the discolored ruffles of her pet gown of thirty years ago, 
but she did not realize it. She had always been the child 
of the household, and child she was still, in spite of her 
fifty summers. And the romance at her heart had not 
withered like the jasmine she had given her departing 
lover thirty years agone. She wus still the girl of twenty, 
with the aroma of the convent clinging about her—still 
the romantic little enthusiast of her first love. 

adame excused herself from déjeuner. Mademoiselle 
hardly ate atall, in spite of Suzanne's efforts, and returned 
quickly to her room. On the great four-posted bed lay the 
black organdie and the white muslin cape, embroidered 
extravagantly, an heirloom from that beautiful mother 
who had fallen a victim to the plague. Fifine dressed 
herself slowly. Around her neck she hung the long gold 
chain Tante gave her on her eighteenth birthday, and 
fastened the cape with an amethyst brooch incrusted with 
wey diamonds. 

uzanne came in, bringing word that madame was in 
the salon and would be pleased if mademoiselle would 
join her. Slowly she descended; slowly she entered the 
dim parlor. 

Taute Léonie, dressed in black velvet in spite of the 
heat, with her white hair rolled high, accentuating her 
black eyebrows and sunken eyes, looked like some 
strangely revivified picture of the time of Marie Antoi- 
nette. On her hands glistened the great diamond rings 
in their enamel settings, that no poverty had persuaded 
her to part from. 

Fifine sat down stiffly opposite her aunt, whose severe 
glance took in every detail of her toilet. No word was 
spoken. The dim silence of the antique parlor hung 
heavy about them. Ten minutes—a quarter of an hour— 
a half-hour, and still they sat: the only sign of life the 
heaving of mademoiselle's bosom, and the click of the 
ivory sticks of madame’s fan as she opened and shut it 
from time to time. 

Suddenly the bell tinkled somewhere at the back of the 
house, and Suzanne’s heavy footfall resounded down the 
corridor. The two still figures moved uneasily. The door 
opened to admit the dapper form of Monsieur Duro, his 
frock-cout closely buttoned, a camellia in his button-hole, 
his black mustache more waxed than ever. 

Mademoiselle rose to her feet. ‘'Tante Léonic,” she 
said, ‘‘ permit me to present to you Monsieur Henri Duro 
—Monsieur Duro, my aunt, Madame de Tollonelles.” 

Monsieur brought the heels of his patent-leather boots 
together with a click and bowed very low. Madame 
glanced at him from head to foot, from foot to head, and 
gravely bent her aged head. Yes, he was good-looking; 
his manner, for a nobody, was decidedly polished; in 
short, quite the man to capture a young girl's fancy. 

** Monsieur Duro,” she said, in her company voice, ‘‘ my 
niece has spoken of you to me in the highest terms; pray 
be seated.” 

“Madame, I thank you.” He sented himself on the 
edge of a chair and bowed once more. ‘I am honored 
with mademoiselle’s esteem.” 

“You have, I understand, just returned from France.” 

** Since yesterday, madame.” 

** Ah, they tell me Paris has changed greatly.” 

“ Hardly for the better, madame.” 

**Hélas! my recollections are rose-colored, I fear. I 
left Paris when I left the convent, at the age of eighteen, 
when I married Monsieur le Vicomte, and we made ou: 
home with my parents in Louisiana, my family, of course, 
having arranged the match;” this with a shade of con 
tempt in her voice as she turned toward her niece. 

Fifine winced, but the interview was progressing so 
much better than she had hoped that she accepted the 
thrust almost gratefully. 

Monsieur Duro bowed. ‘‘I trust, madame, your heart 
seconded the wishes of your family.” 

Madame glanced at him sharply. Though so careful 
of her niece, there had been rumors concerning her tem- 
pestuous youth. She ignoréd the remark. “ My niece 
tells me your career in Paris has been fortunate.” 

‘“* Those who are not fortunate in love, madame, are said 
to have luck in other things—I am no exception.” 

** It has been cards, then,” said madame, forgetting for 
an instant her rigidity of manner. 

He laughed—a very young laugh for an old man. ‘‘ Not 
altogether,” be ventured. 

**T see you are decorated, monsieur,” she said, changing 
the subject. ‘‘ You have served your country?” 

**It has been my privilege.” 

“ Alas, that we had not better leaders!” said the Count 
ess. ‘‘ France slew her King, and ignores the rights of 
succession. The Lord has punished her.” 

Duro bit his lip. ‘ True, our leaders were at fault.” 

**Ah, even now,” the old lady cried, her eyes blazing 
as she shook loose the reins on the neck of her habby— 
‘‘even now France, her King on his throne, her armies 
officered by gentlemen, the grands seigneurs, they who 
are born to command, could wrest Alsace and Lorraine 
from the tyrant!” , 

‘** Ob,” exclaimed Duro, rising to his feet excitedly and 
waving his cane like a sword—‘‘ oh, if we had our Em. 
peror—the grand Emperor! Oh, if France had her Na. 
poleon once more, to walk across Europe to the trium 
plant ‘ Marsellaise ’'—the Old Guard and Napoleon!” 

Madame was on her feet, forgetting her rheumatism, 
while poor Fifine tried in vain to break in upon the fata! 
topic. 

‘* What!” she screamed; “‘ you dare to speak of that 
low-born thief of a Corsican in my house!” 

** Napoleon a low-born thief!" shrieked Duro in turn. 
‘**Madame, have a care of what you say! You insult the 
home name of French history—the sun of our country's 

ory!” 

“Bab!” and the Countess whacked the arm of her chair 
with the ivory fan, shattering its delicate sticks in her 
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wrath. “France wants no glory Lag rg by the yoke of 
a vile trickster. I will not endure the insult put upon 
me in speaking the creature's name before me. Go, mon- 
sieur, and never put your foot inside this door again!” 
**To hear the Emperor insulted—never fear; you do 
not need to forbid me your door!” He was up out of 
the room before Fifine could reach him, ‘The outer door 
slammed in her face. With a cry she fled up stairs, and, 
careless of her best gown, threw herself upon her bed in 
the first helplessness of her grief. Her hopes collapsed 
like a house of cards. The late-blown flower of her ro- 
mance suddenly withered in her hand. She cried as she 
had not cried since that other bitter parting long ago. 


Twilight came, warmly dreaming over the pink stucco 
houses and the green balconies in the street, giving a dim 
and mellow poetry to the crumbling Spanish court-yards 
and sending a breath of consolation to the sorrowing wo- 
man in the little upper room. She slowly rose from the 
bed and smoothed the tear-stained pillows; then, with a 
gesture hopelessly pathetic, she bound back the long curl 
she had so carefully wottnd on her slender finger to please 
him. As she did so her hand closed over the jasmine she 
had placed above it. She drew them from the coil—poor 
little crumpled things, the very symbol of her heart—and 
held them for a moment in her withered palm. ‘ Their 
perfume followed me everywhere; jasmine is the sweet- 
est flower on earth to me;” he had said that—only that 
morning—only a few short hours ago. And now! Hur- 
riedly, not to dwell on too painful thoughts, she with- 
drew a little sandal-wood box from the drawer of her 
heavy mahogany bureau, and tucked the bruised blossoms 
among her few treasures. 

* Adieu!” she whispered, as she closed the lid. 

A tap at the door made her start guiltily, as Su- 
zanne lurched her ponderous weight into the room, her 
brown face additionally dark with mystery. ‘* Mam’zelle,” 
she crooned, ‘‘ the gentleman, you know, give me this fa’ 
you. 

She thrust out an inky hand that held a letter. Fifine 
blushed furiously. She somehow felt lowered in her 
own estimation that Suzanne must know her secret. 

-Haughtily she took the envelope, the negress waiting, 
large-eyed, to see the effect of its perusal. 

* You may go, Suzanne,” came the order, and the re- 
luctant servant vanished into the darkness of the hall. 

Fifine sat holding the letter, unopened. So he had 
written; but what was there to say? What could he say? 
Madame would certainly not forgive him—he must go 
away again. A sudden wave of anger made her crumple 
the note. What right had he, with her heart at stake, to 
allow his miserable politics to run away with him? Had 
he no realization of what he had done? What could he 
say to justify himself? She broke the seal and read: 


** My beloved, my adored Fifine, what have I done?— 
oh, what have I done? Forgive me, my light, my angel! 
I am hot-headed and quick of tongue, but my heart is 
right, and that heart beats ever for you, Fifine! Listen. 
Come with me; let us fly. Your aunt will not forgive 
me, | know; but you, Fifine, you will forgive. I will 
find means to send you this. I will then seea priest. At 
ten to-night, slip out of the house. I will wait for you 
under, the arch across the way. We will be married, my 
darling, and then nothing shall separate us save death. 
I shall wait till you come — remember, my love! — my 
heart! Thine own— HENRI. 

** P.S.—You must allow she had no right to thus insult 
the Emperor.” 


She read the letter with hot cheeks and quick breath. 
“Runaway! Elope! Heé dared propose it to her—to her 
—to Alphonsine Marie Guilberthe de Latour Lessommes! 
What an affront! How could he? She glanced at her 
watch. Eight o'clock; two hours. She would give him 
a lesson! She would show him that a well-born lady 
does not stoop to midnight elopements! The imperti- 
nence! Madame was right: he was beneath her!” 

Mentally railing at him, she moved about the room, 
found her little antiquated black leather bag, and began 
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to pack it. ‘‘ The wretch!” she commented aloud, as she butcher—‘‘as you see me, it was I, even I, who sold the 
stowed away numberless little scissors in little velvet “gentleman the jasmine. I saw them speak. I saw him 
cases; ‘‘to dream for one moment that | would come!” present the flowers, and I sought to question Suzanne, 
With that she packed up the sandal-wood box and a tor- who is an ill-tempered creature.” 
toise-shell brush and comb that bore her initials in tiny “Ah, but,” broke in the butcher, as he whacked his 
old nails. “ Certainly Tante Léonie was perfectly right. cleaver absently into a round of beef, ‘‘it will be madame 
he was desperately disappointed in him.” Then she who will be enraged. But they say he is enormously rich, 
hesitated between the embroidered white cape and her and has given mademoiselle the title-deeds of a house on 
black thread-lace shaw), folded the shawl into a micro- Esplanade.” 
scopic package, and found a corner for it in the bag. **So, so!” said the femme Oozon, who sold bandannas 
‘* Desperately disappointed, terribly disillusioned she and stockings. ‘‘ But I heard he was an escaped con- 
was. Henceforth her life must be one unbroken loneli-  vict.” 
ness—one barren waste of sorrow and forgetting!” She * Nonsense!” cried her spouse. ‘‘ Thou makest moun- 
tried to find room in her now crowded satchel for her tains out of mole-hills! He was but jailed in Paris for 
ivory-backed “ Livre d’heures,” but could not, when, with ar | an anarchist—the courageous man!” 
a start, she recognized the meaning of her protests and ‘*Thy tongue is too long; he is a convict, I say!” 
her packing—a weak surrender! Just then the butcher broke into a loud guffaw. ‘‘ Oh, 
As the fatal hour drew near, she became vastly dis- but see you this elopement! Figure to yourself the 
turbed. She grew hot and cold. At one moment she blushing bride of fifty, and the happy groom with asthma 
vowed never to leave Tante Léonie, and the next instant and backache! Ho, ho! but was ever such a joke? And 
was all impatience for the coming of her lover. When madame frightening these babies into a runaway match! 
the clock struck ten, she hastily opened the bag, as if to But it is wonderful, this love—hey, Marguerite?” and he 
empty its contents—then closed it with a snap that seem- chucked the pretty coffee-seller under the chin. 
ed to come from her lips, so firmly did she setthem. She If the gossips could have looked down Conti Street, 
went to the window, but did vot venture upon the bal- they might have had further food for their tongues. In 
cony, where swung and crackled a few frost-blighted front of the now famous house stood the runaways—be 
palms in little green tubs. She could just make out in with trepidation and uncertainty written on every feature, 
the gloom of the dark across the way a form that moved — she with a tear-stained determination. 


slightly. Straining her ears, she caught « rapid tap tap, “*Come!” said Fifine 

as of the nervous jabbing of a cane upon the flags. One He held back. ‘* Hadu’t you better see her alone first?” 
more glance she guve her room, with its canopied bed, its he ventured. 

elegantly appointed dressing-case, and fine old copies of **No, no—come you must! You have to beg her par- 
Murillo and Raphael upon the walls. Then she opened don.” 

the door stealthily and slipped down the stairs. She “ After her insults to—” 

paused a moment by the salon, out of which opened ma- ** You said you wouldn’t mention him.” 

dame’s room—not a sound. With the craft of a burglar “No, but you can explain better,” he said, weakly. 
she pushed back the bolts of the great door and turned They were interrupted by the sudden opening of the 


the ponderous key. As it swung open, she tiptoed back door, and the ebony face of Suzanne. They clutched at 

and laid a letter on the old silver salver; then, gathering cach other as if they expected to be instantly lightning- 

her strength for the final plunge, she hurried into the struck. 

starlight. ‘* Madame says will you step up to the salon?” said the 
From acroas the street came a low call, and Henri, mak- swarthy emissary. 

ing three somewhat stiffened bounds across the interven They looked at each other for one miserable moment 

ing gutters, stood by her side. She slipped her hand in and entered. 

his. To Fifine the familiar corridor brought a wave of 
“Oh, I’m so frightened!” she said. homesickness. She was almost tearful when she reached 
He stooped forward, gallantly kissing her fingers, gently the parlor. She felt she had wickedly, cruelly abandoned 

possessed himself of her satchel, and hurried her for- her beloved aunt. 

ward, There, in the ancient arm-chair, sat the Countess, very 
The night air was soft, the stars swam larger and low, erect, but suddenly showing her age. Something of the 

the stillness for the moment complete. At the corner of old time imperiousness was gone. 

Royal Street a jar of laughter broke in upon them as an Fifine, with a strangled sob, threw herself at her feet. 

overdressed, black-eyed quadroon girl swung by them on ““Oh, Aunt Léonie, forgive me!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, 

the arm of ahalf-grown boy. Fifine pressed instinctively it was wrong to run away, I know; but forgive me— 

closer to her lover, with a new and hideous remorse. please, please!” 

Why, oh, why had she come into this night world that Henri stood with his heels together, bowing rapid dep 

she had never known? On and on they went, till the  recating little bows. His vanity was hurt that his new 

mass of the old church loomed before them. Asthe door made wife should grovel before the tyrant—and beg par- 

was open, the sound of their feet on the marble pavement don—for marrying him! 

sent a chill through her whole body. They were met by - Madame did not even see him. 

a priest and three friends of Henri’s—creoles she remem- ‘*Child,” she was murmuring, “child, compose your- 

bered having met years ago, during the short season she self! Is this a way to behave? Get up and seat yourself 

had been allowed to grace society. They bowed gravely properly.” 

to her. But Fifine remained where she was, hysterically begging 
Of the ceremony that took place she remembered little forgiveness. 

or nothing except signing her name, and the look of he Countess bent her head a moment, and her hand 

Henri’s face in the candle-light. As they emerged into gently stroked her niece’s hair. Then she spoke slowly 

the street again, her husband took from one of his friends ‘I fear it is my fault, Fifine. I have been thinking a 

a strange, old-fashioned flower-holder of qnilled white great deal. I have realized I have been selfish. I—I am 

satin and hideous Valenciennes edges, which encircled an old woman—I have not long to live, perhaps. I should 

her wedding-bouquet of starry jasmine. not seek to rob the young of their youth. Ihave thought 

a great deal—dear. See! I forgive you both!” 


By ten the next morning French Town was all agog She looked up, and gravely motioned to Duro to ap- 
with the news of the elopement; but the storm centre was proach. 
the market. There the occurrence was the chief joy of The emotion of the scene had shaken his quick Latin 


all the goodwives and their lords. They chattered over temperament. He advanced and bowed, with a tear in 

it tili the ancient red arcades reverberated like the Rue each eye and an aching throat, 

Royal bird-stores. Raising forth her slender jewelled hands with a ponti 
**As you see me here,” cried out a little woman, who _ ficial gesture of blessing over the bowed gray heads, ‘‘ My 

had abandoned her vegetable-stall to gossip with madame’s children, be happy!” said madame. 





COSMOPOLITANS 


VI—A WORLD WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


ANY years ago, in a little Canadian town—the 
little town is far past all this kind of pretty in- 
nocence now—an elderly clergyman was preach- 
ing his sermon from the pulpit of a tiny church. 
In the church weré some enterprising Americans 

who, having discovered the pretty village, were using it 
as a summer resort. Accustomed to preaching only to 
his own flock—reading an old sermon, perhaps—the wise 
old rector began a dissertation on ‘‘ Heaven.” It was not 
a place, he said, which sinners could enjoy, because they 
had not educated themselves to enjoy what they would 
find there. ‘‘ It would be to them,” he went on, “‘ as it 
would be to you and me, my brethren and sisters, did we 
suddenly find ourselves in the Governor-General’s palace 
at Ontario. We should be frightened and ill at ease in 
the splendor about us. We would not know how to con- 
duct ourselves, and we should be anxious and ashamed, 
and wish ourselves away.” 

As he spoke a smile ran round the little circle of sum- 
mer guests. Not one of them had ever been to the palace 
at Ontario, yet each of them believed that, once being in 
the palace, they would not feel particularly ashamed, nor 
yet wish themselves elsewhere. The dear old middle- 
class clergyman saw the smile and paused in some con- 
fusion, then went on to the end of his sermon with a little 
perplexity of manner. These new people he was preach- 
ing to were suddenly as people of another world to him, 
not a part of his simple flock. They knew something 
that he did not know, and had let him detect their supe- 
rior knowledge. They well knew that all over the world 
the polite society of one capital can only be the slightly 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 


varied reflection of the society of another, and having he came as one of many flocks and herds, with some 
mingled freely in what is called the ‘‘ society” of a large things forgotten that he had known, and some others still 
city at home, they had a proper confidence that in the uniearned that he would have learned at home as he 
same class of circle in any other great city they would grew older. Unfortunately his unannounced advent was 
still be sufficiently ‘at home.” On some slight question on the night of a formalreceéption at the house, and being 
of etiquette they might err, but they knew that merely to sensible people, his host and hostess talked matters over, 
say “* This is not our custom” would be excuse enough and then put their perplexities frankly before him, asking 
for ignorance on the part of a stranger. There could be, him in plain English .if-he would feel out of place in a 
of course, no shame in any such confession, for however formal gathering after-the long years apart from all for- 
differing the language and customs, there is a certain mality. The Australian looked thoughtful for a moment, 
sense of comradeship between all such circles that gives then gravely amused. ‘* You needn't worry concerning 
the stranger of one country at once ‘‘the freedom of the me,” he said; ‘it will be all right. You'll see it will. 
city” in passing to another country. All civilized people behave enough alike—in a room.” 
Society may be a scatter€d worl|, but it is one world, Than which no truer words could have been spoken or 
and in its solidarity such minor separations as geography words more fitted to the occasion. He had no cheapness 
and nationality make but little difference. A world with- of manner to contend against, and representing the best 
out a country, it stands strongly and with a peculiarly breeding in his adopted home, was safe to return with that 
close grasp upon its own inhabitants. It has its own pe- equipment to the best bred society of the Old World. 
culiar geography, its own lofty mountain heights and Knowing all these things as “‘ society’ people know 
peaks, its own lowlands and valleys of humiliation, and them, the Americans of the congregation allowed them 
its own walled fortresses and dungeon keeps. That this selves a little exchange of glances and a little smiling 
banded society is a powerful world no man can deny,and when the country rector spoke to them of feeling ill at 
that it is a great world, with its own uses and abuses, ease in palaces. But as they smiled were pos: | not un- 
none can question. All we ask is that for our present consciously proving their own ignorance and lack of 
convenience it be acknowledged that it is not a number kinship with a world to which belonged the man they 
of worlds, but one world, and that one.rather smaller and laughed at? 
perhaps a little narrower than are some others. If society (polite society, as the term goes) is one great 
To turn for a moment to yet another incident of unlike world—and we think it is—then when we say a “* Woman 
character that still bears on this subject. There isastory of the World,” do we mean to imply that this one social 
of a certain English family who were called upon sudden- world is the world? Or when we say a ** Woman of the 
ly to welcome in their midst one almost a stranger to World” should we mean something broader by that 
them, though in the past he had been a beloved cousin. title? There are other worlds to consider—that of the old 
Years of life in Australia had changed him greatly, and rector, for instance; but of these anon. 
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A oounrry stTante can and should be made as attractive in design as the house. Sometimes, Iv a stable is built with a court-yard it can be made very picturesque by adding a few in- 
un's house is attached, a better effect can be obtained than if they are separated 


expensive touches like these-—pota, and watering-trough with bronze dolphins 



































Ir is often desirable to separate the farm and cow-stable from the main stable, and yet 
have them under one roof. This is done by connecting the bay-lofts with an archway 
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f properly pat on, can be used in America just as well as in England, and for 


Suats. ont-bnildings, if carefally designed, add rather to than detract from the beanty of a 
any small building in the country, makes a durable and picturesque roof 


country place. This little building is a pump-house, aud contains a large tank and steam-pump. 
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Tur gate shown here is about eight feet long, but so nicely balanced that it swings easily Vixes on buildings in the country add greatly to their beauty, especially if the building 
The balance weight is a wooden flower-pot, which is filled with flowers and vines. 


is a picturesque stable. An outside seat is much appreciated by coachmen and grooms. 


EFFECTIVE COUNTRY BARNS AND OUT-HOUSES. 











TIPS OF TRAVEL. 


II.L—HOW TO KNOW THE TOWN. 


ET me suppose you comfortably the 
mere-atrival stage in some big and 
famous city. You have a deal 
of sight-seeing before you. You have 


more or less shopping, if you are in 
such centres of trade-as London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Or their rivals You want “to 
get about” as intelligently and ‘speedily as 
practicable. Hence you like to know—if 
you are a sensible person—where you are at 
a given moment, in any place in relation to 
the rest of it; whither your vehicle is taking 
you, and whether you are victimized by the 
route or not. You need some speedy idea 
of the “lay of the land,” as the old phrase 
goes. But for some hours, perhaps for some 
days, things will be rather in a muddle in 
your mind. ‘The points of the good old 
compass are utter uncertainties, or else they 
change about incorrigibly. You pay cab- 
drivers their demands in eloquent indigna- 
tion or silent helplessness. You have been 
afraid to take the omnibusves and the trams 
and city railways because you don’t know 
where they will lay their courses. 

In plain words, you realize that you don’t 
**know the town,” in the wholly topographic 
sense of that ordinarily slang phrase; ag 
would give much of your wisdom in Wall 
Street affairs, in golf, in Wagnerism, in psy- 
chology, or in rose-culture to be able to tell 
yourself or a friend the way in which the 
guileful cocker shall be guided, or your own 
legs must be swift. I sympathize with you. 

Now there is a receipt for this particular 
lore. The bump of locality is a precious 
gift, perhaps lacking to you. But you can 
create it. First of ull, avoid one very usual 
mistake of travellers. They begin well by 
getting some notion of a place to which they 
are bound, or newly come, by amap. That 
is quite admirably wise as a principle. But, 
alas! most — do the wrong thing with 
the map. Never “learn” a city map first of 
aul by the streets ot public buik 
the central portion of the city at all—never / 
Learn it first by the principal municipal dis 
tricts named in it, especially the outer and 
suburban ones! This seems odd counsel; 
but it is an especial rule. I beg to give it 
with confidence. 

After you have got an idea of the direc- 
tion, and the relation to a city in which such 
**quartiers ” occur as, let us say, Hampstead 


topography, such as lies so near at band, hour 
by hour, and indeed takes care of. itself. 
The reason of this bit of advice is decisive. 
The only short ‘*‘ way" to learn a town is by 
its public conveyances; especially that great 
civic disa@pvery the two Sedan omnibus, 
And the degree in which an omnibus fulfils 
its mission of carrying you where you want 
to go, up and down and around the town, 
depends 4 oe knowing its destinations at 
each end hese are invariably either from 
a suburb to a centre and vice versa, or from 
one suburb straight (or most crookedly) 
across the city to another suburb. Once re- 
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lings, or by | 
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Mr. and Mrs. Marco Polo! France may over- 
turn its cabinets at pleasure! But the Odéon- 
Clichy vehicle or the lumbering Bourse- 
Passy. confrére has no variation or shadow 
of overturning. It is a moving Gibraltar. 
I know that there is a timidity among the 
gentler sex as to omnibuses; and I know that 
their tops are as a Hill Difficulty to mount, 
unless one is free-footed. But you will soop 

in courage; and so gain topographic wis- 
p sa of the kind sketched in the foregoing 
paragraphs. I well remember a party of 
three ladies, who lodged in a certain cheer- 
ful London hotel in august nearness to the 
British Museum, They had occasion several 
times to go to Waterloo Station—not hur- 
riedly. > ae the "bus that passes the corner 
of Great Russell Street, not to mention oth- 
ers of similar “‘ handiness” would have trun- 
dled them safely to that railway maze direct. 
But not they! They were always “afraid 
that it won't take us quite right,” or that 
‘* we'll get the wrong "bus.” any and lav- 
ish were their cab fares that might have been 
spent to more sumptuous and lasting pur- 
pose, I suspect; for it was not just the time 
of the annual ‘‘sales”—when Liberty was 
sweetest! 

I have been speaking here of ‘‘ quartiers” 
and “ faubourgs.” From these, by-the-way, 
so often the more important thorough- 
fares of a city have taken their names, as 
connection because immediate, that the 
method of out-to-in learning the town by its 
districts is frequently not separated from 
learning in-to-out.the very core and heart of 
the place in which probably you pass your 
time as a traveller. Now, in this connec- 
tion, | want to point out a curious and help- 
ful matter. It fs the marked likeness of the 
modern growth of nearly all the greater 
cities of the world—or at least the impor- 
tant group with which the European travel- 
ler is concerned. The nineteenth -century 
growth of cities is invariably westward, as 
to their fashionable and attractive quarters. 
Capitals may grow —of necessity do so— 
easterly and northerly or southerly as to 
trade, manufactories, civic institutions, and 
soon. But whether you are in New York 
or London or Paris or Berlin or Vienna 
or Buda-Pesth, westerly the course of fashion 
has taken its way. So far as actual perma- 
nent obstacles—a North River, for instance 
—do not oppose themselves, west or wester- 
ly is the gradual laying out of the new and 
rich streets. There is only one detail of the 


| likeness of the world’s great and smart 
or Passy or Moabit or Schénbrunn, then do 
you go on and acquire your more immediate | 





membering this fact, you can soon ‘‘ average | 
up” your route in relation to such or such a | 


line. Soinformed, you will not be borne by 
the ‘bus, like St. Peter, helplessly whitherso- 
ever it will; but instead you will find your- 
self trundled along in fairly the right lines 
of your expedition, able to take ‘‘ short 
rides” with help to your time-table, your 
purse, and your calm independence of the 
cocher, Kutscher,and cabby. You will know 
the town before you suspect it. Learn 


therefore, by your map, the suburbs and the | 


omnibus termini of a city first of all. 
omnibus so becomes your joy and crown. 
All other acquaintanceship will speedily be 
added unto you. 

By doing this you also avoid a certain hu- 
miliating nuisance often of one’s own care- 
ful creating—the getting wrong at the outset 
of the compass-points of a city, and thus 
being haunted by your mistaken idea ever 
after. This is no trifle, let me tell you! A 
friend of mine has not to this day ‘‘ got Lon- 
don right,” as to its outer compass-points. 
He is most amusingly likely to forget that 
merry Islington is not the district just next 
to Borough, and that the Blackfriars Bridge 
is not extreme west. He learned the town 
upside down! I have another friend who 
misacquired Vienna. Now Vienna is rather 
a complicated, circuitous sort of a capital, I 
admit, even if you allow the beneficent, 
steadfast ‘‘centre” to your nerves and loco- 
motion which old St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
affords. But, circuitous or not, there is no 
need in an adult traveller's supposing five 
times a day that the Franzenring, the Burg- 
ring, the Opernring, the Kirntnerstrasse are 
all easterly or northeasterly highways. In 
vain does one ridicule or argue such a failure. 
Once “learn a town” wrong, and your pun- 
ishment may be perennial; and, like seasick- 
ness, the remedy depends on your own res- 
olution, which ts & poor antidote when you 
are in a hurry for a shop or a taffrail. 

And, anent omnibus-riding, Baedeker has 
a good stout word to say every now and 
then about city omnibuses—the desirability 
of a traveller's using them freely, if he or 
she wishes soonest to ‘‘ realize” places. But 
even the red-covered Apostle does not, I 
think, enjoin the practice enough. If you 
are not lame or blind, spend your spare time 
moving about town on their broad robust 
backs. How secure, how comfortable, yet 
how inconspicuous you are, oh, my dear 


The | 





cities — perhaps there will be wisdom in 
speaking of others anon—but it is of real use 





to the wanderer abroad. It establishes a prin- | 


ciple and a direction vy itself. We cannot 
say nowadays with truth, even if we can 
ith an affectionate throb.of sentiment sing, 
that “‘ there is no place like home.” In this 
trait, as in others, during this present amaz- 
ing epoch of internationalism, deep or shal- 
low, political and social, almost every place, 
every home, is like another place and an- 
other home. One city is, in the main, the 
sister of another, even as sisters can grow 
like in figure and face and attire and orna- 
ments. We of the Western Hemisphere—I 
include its full measure—have no reason now 
to feel ourselves often strangers in a strange 
land, Only in the Orient are we such, and 
only such there by instants. It is medieval 
to fancy ourselves, Americans or English or 
French or German or Austrian or Russian, 


ADVICE TO MoTHEexs.—M ks. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
pry colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—[{ Adv. 





CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at any one of the 

many pile accede where the Gail Borden Eagle 

Brand Condensed Milk is produced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. 

ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—{ Adv.] 
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Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 























A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lta. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 





Valua- | 





foreigners when on our journeys toward 
each other. The world is our home, in every 
part and parcel; if we only are quick and 
clear in realizing how slight and delightful 
are the differences of mere topographic or 
social accent, how strong the likenesses that 


bind us to one <5 
E. Ingen 2vus STEVENSON. 


HE JOAN OF ARC OF 
THE SOUTH. 


Miss Linuian, Clayton JEWETT, 
of Boston, who feels very. strongly on 
the subject of Southern lyscieg. and has 
spoken with impassioned emphasis about it 
in Boston and elsewhere, has come very much 
into public observation from her recent en- 
terprise in bringing to Boston the widow and 
children of Postmaster Baker, late of Lake | 
City, South Carolina, who was shot to death | 
by a mob, which set fire to his house and kill- 
ed and wounded others of his family as they 
were trying to escape. The murder was an 
abominable outrage, and though great ef- 
forts were made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to bring some of the perpetrators of it 
to justice, no one could be convicted of a | 
share in the crime. The post-office was 
closed, and has not yet been reopened, 
though it seems likely to be soon. A great 
deal has been said about this Baker family 
in Boston, and money has been raised there 
for its relief; but the expediency of the 
project which Miss Jewett formed and has 
executed, of bringing the surviving Bakers 
North for purposes of exhibition and agita- 
tion, has been vigorously disputed even by 
those whose sympathy with the Bakers was 
7 strong. Miss Jewett, however, has car- 
ried out so much of her plan as to bring the 
Bakers North. She arrived in Boston in 
charge of them on August 8, and the further 
developments of her purpose are awaited iu 
Boston with much interest. She is called 
the Joan of Are of the negro cause, and the 
new Harriet Beecher Stowe whom the suf- 
ferings of the negroes have raised up. Still | 
it is not clear what good can come from such | 
intentions as she seems to have in mind. | 








New England is already very much alive to 
the evils of lynching in the South, and hardly 
needs stirring up on that subject. 
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FOR SALE BY 411 ORUGGISTS PRICE 50c PER BOTTLE, 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
Company guarantees every watch-move- 
‘ment it turns out against any defect.in 

material or construction. That guaranty 


holds good the world over. 


One 


WALTHAM movement, the “R/VERS/DE” 
is within the reach of every one; it will 
keep accurate time and will last a lifetime 
Any retail dealer will supply this 
movement in any quality of case desired 
either for ladies or gentlemen 


For sale by all retail jewelers 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatcH Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 








story writer 


HERE are books which are finished for good and all after the first reading. 
a few that live with you from year to year, that you would have by you for a second 
or a third reading in certain moods. Mrs. Deland’s latest book, which is already in its 


Eleventh Thousand 
and has passed through three editions in England, is one of the books to own and read again. 


OLD CHESTER TALES 


is a collection of eight short stories of life in a quaint old Pennsylvania town. 
ter, that of Dr. Lavender, the beloved village parson, appears in a number of the tales, and 
serves as a slight connecting-link between them, 


Margaret Deland 


the author of ‘* John Ward, Preacher,” has, in these tales, assured her position as a short- 
The eight stories in the book are: ‘‘ The Promises of Dorothea,” 
for the Soul,” ‘* Miss Maria,” ‘* The Child’s Mother,” ‘Justice and the Judge,” ‘‘ Where the 
Laborers are Few,” ** Sally,” and ‘*‘ The Unexpectedness of Mr. Horace Shields.” 
collection is profusely illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
at any book-store, or will be sent, postpaid, by the publishers. 


Price $1 50 
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STOVE POLISH 
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Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 
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WHAT TO TAKE TO THE PICNIC, 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

T this season of the year the summer 
maiden’s heart turns lightly to the 
thought of- picnics. The thirst for 
out-door living is strong upon her, 
and she seizes every opportunity— 

especially if she is in her first season — to 
“= a long day in the woods or on the beach. 

et it would be unjust to seem to confine 
this propensity to young women alone. 
Young men are usually full as enthusiastic 
over it, and the same taste is not lacking in 
their staid elders. Perhaps the trace of 
old arboreal habits still lingers, or, to come 
further down the ages, the predilections root- 


ed when men and women in prehistoric: 


days dwelt in the open, and only sought the 
covert of trees and caves as a shelter from 
storm and cold, have not been entirely out- 
grown. 

Whatever the cause, there is no blinking 
the fact that few and far between are the 
people of any age who do not enjoy a day 
out-of-doors. 


The picnickers of Sybaritic tendencies de- 


mand much at these a/ fresco entertainments. 
For them are the rugs and hammocks and 
cushions carried; for them, too, must delicate 
meats be provided. Your genuine lovers of 
out-door life will esteem themselves fortu- 
nate with a mossy stone or root to sit on and 
a tree to lean against, and will profess to be 
contented with a buttered roll and a hard- 
boiled egg—or several of each — washed 
down with cold water. Still, the most fer- 
vent devotee of Nature will not insist upon 
this ary diet if there is a variety of 
other food to choose from, and since Spar- 
tans from choice are usually in the minority 
in any company, in-doors or out, it is the 
part of prudence to supply some provisions 
a trifle more elaborate than the rudimentary 
refreshments just mentioned, 

As a matter of fuct, next to the place 
where the lunch is to be eaten, the commis- 
sariat is about the most important part of a 
picnic. Given attractive surroundings and 
good food, one can put up for a while with 
hard seats and cramped positions. Even a 
stupid and irritating neighbor can be better 
tolerated when one is sustained by a well- 
filled stomach than when fasting. So, al- 
though the bill of company should be chosen 
with care, the bill of fare cannot be treated 
lightly. 

The position of the purveyor for a picnic 
resembles that of the caterer who, when told 
to arrange a dinner for a party of Church of 
England clergymen, demanded whether they 
were High or Broad Church, 

** Because, hif they are ‘Igh, sir, they wants 
more wine; hif Broad, more wittles,” 

A party of healthy young people will be 
much less fastidious in their preferences 
than one made up of middle-aged dons vi- 
vants, While small children will generally be 
entirely contented with the rolls and hard- 
boiled eggs before mentioned, especially if 
these are supplemented by a liberal provision 
of fruits or sweets. 

The place of the picnic has much to do 
with the possible provisions. If the fes 
tivity is held within easy driving distance of 
the starting-point of the party, there are few 
limits to the conveniences aud comforts that 
may be enjoyed. Napery, glass and china 
ware may be transported without difficulty; 
there is no embargo upou bowls of salad or 
freezers of ice-cream. The picnic may be 
equivalent to a standing lunch or a cold col- 
lation served in the open air, and differ from 
these only in the lack of formality that al- 
ways, in a measure, attends any function held 
within walls. 

The picnic is quite another affair when the 
company agree to eat their lunch in some 
out-of-the-way spot, on some point of rocks 
or in a ravine or near a cascade that can be 
reached only by a certain amount of scram- 
bling. In these circumstances, when the 
supply of food must be borne by the mem- 
bers of the party, the question of reducing 
the weight of the baskets assumes impor- 
tance. China must be discarded in favor of 
wooden or paper plates, and tin or horn cups, 
when possible, take the place of glasses. The 
food will have to be served on napkins in- 
stead of arranged on dishes, and the burden 
must be distributed as evenly as possible be- 
tween the different bearers. When the pic- 
nic is a water party, undertaken in boats, the 
matter is, of course, no less simple than when 
carriage$ are the means of conveyance: 

The quality of the food need not suffer, 
however, because economy must be observed 
in the matter of avoirdupois. It is as eas 
to carry delicate sandwiches, broiled, tried, 
or roast chicken, galantines, and stuffed eggs 
as rolls, cold ham and tongue, and plain hard- 
boiled eggs. The fact that people usually 
have an appetite at a picnic that makes any 
kind of provision acceptable, does not pre- 
vent their enjoying food even more when it 
is delicately prepared and daintily served. 

The sandwich is, naturally, the great stand- 
by at a picnic, since it provides the most com- 
pact and simple method of carrying a savo 
combined with bread and butter. Of sand- 
wiches the name is legion. They may be 
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KEEP IT CLEAN. 


Nothing is more difficult to keep clean and sweet 
than a nursing bottle. Yet if it is not thoroughly cleaned, 
the particles of milk adhering to it become rancid and 
affect the health of the infant. No trouble will arise from 
this cause, if, after using the bottle, it is first rinsed in 
cold water, then filled with warm Ivory Soap suds and 
let stand for half an hour, and then well rinsed. 

The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made fit it for many special 
uses for which other soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 
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How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 
Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per year. 
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few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 
Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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plain or elaborate, mild or highly seasoned, 
sweet or savory. The delicate triangles and 
trefoils that are in place at an afternoon tea 
are hardly appropriate for a square meal in 
the open air, unless cut on a much more gev- 
erous scale than those made by a kettle- 
drum, Still, even if larger or more substan- 
tial, they should be as carefully compounded 
and as attractively served as at a house func- 
tion, In addition to sandwiches, cheese- 
sticks or biscuits or ramekins may be sup- 
plied. 

Stuffed or deviled eggs, although not novel, 
are always popular, So are salads of eggs, 
or of fish, chicken, lobster, shrimps, toma- 
toes, or anything else that can be served with 
a French or mayonnaise dressing. The 
dressing can be prepared at home and takeu 
to the picnic in a wide-mouthed bottle. Gal- 
antines or fish or meats served in aspic are 
usually well liked, and may easily be carried, 
unless there is much walking to be done, 
when they are undesirable because of the 
weight of the moulds in which they are 
formed. Cold chicken and birds are popu- 
lar, and there are few cold meats that fail to 
be satisfactory. 

For sweets there is large latitude when 
the picnic-grounds can be reached by boat 
or carriage. Ice-cream holds first place as a 
favorite; but there are, besides, jellies and 
creams and fruit dishes that are not to ve 
despised. Fresh fruit is always admirable, 
and, in spite of its weight, is the best choice 
when there is much hand-carrying to be 
done. Cake, in some of its protean forms, 
is invariably in evidence, as well as bonbons, 
home-made candies, dates, figs, crystallized 
ginger, and the like. 

Coffee (cold or hot), iced tea, lemonade, 
claret or Sauterne cup, are the usual bever- 
ages at a picnic. The coffee may be made 
ut home, the cream added to it before it is 
bottled, and the sugar carried separately. 
When there are facilities for making a fire, 
the bottles may be uncorked, placed upright, 
with a little hay or straw underneath and 
between them, in a pot or pan of water over 
the fire, and heated. If there is a good spring 
near the picnic-ground, the lemon juice or 
the spirituous components of the punches 
may be carried in bottles and diluted as 
needed, 


Chicken and Ham Sandwiches.—Mince to- 
gether 2 cups of cold roast or boiled chicken 
aud 1 cup of cold boiled ham. Soften with 
mayonnaise dressing until the mixture will 


| spread readily. Cut white or Graham bread 


into slices—having first buttered it lightly 
on the loaf—and spread these with the ham 
and chicken. 

Tongue and chicken sandwiches may be 
prepared in the same way. 


Egg and Bloater Sandwiches.—Boil 6 eggs 
very hard, putting them on in cold water 
aud letting them cook ten minutes after 
they have reached the boil. Chop the yolks 
extremely fine and rub the whites to a 
powder, Into this stir 2 teaspoonfuls of 
bloater paste, and add enough melted butter 
to reduce all to the consistency of soft cream 
cheese. Spread upon whole-wheat or white 
bread. If there is any difficulty in obtain- 
ing the bloater paste, anchovy paste may be 
substituted. 


Cheese and Tongue Sandwiches.—To a 
large-sized Philadelphia cream cheese add 
a cupful of cold boiled tongue chopped fine. 
Stir in sweet cream until the mixture will 
spread as readily as butter. Mince*half a doz- 
en English walnuts and add, with cayenne 
pepper or paprica. The tongue should salt 
it sufficiently. Spread on white or brown 
bread. 


Chicken in Aspic.— Boil a good - sized 


| chicken until tender, and let it become cool. 


Strain the liquor and clear it by bringing it 
to a boil with the white and shell of an egg, 
skimming, and straining again through a 
flannel. Season well with onion juice (use 


| this with discretion), celery salt, and white 





vepper. (The usual soup vegetables should 
ave been cooked with the chicken in the 
first place.) Heat it again, and stir into a 
quart of the liquid half a box of gelatine, 
which has been soaked in a little cold water. 
When this is dissolved, set all aside to cool. 

Cut the chicken into dice. If you have 
any cold tongue or ham, cut from it several 
small disks. When the jelly begins to form, 
wet a number of timbale moulds with cold 
water, lay a disk of the tongue or ham in 
the bottom of each, pour in a little of the 
aspic, fill the cup loosely with the chicken 
dice, and pour in as much more jelly as the 
mould will hold. Set on the ice to form; 
serve surrounded with lettuce. Mayonnaise 
dressing may be passed with it. 

If preferred, the chicken may be formed 
in one large mould. 


leed Jelly Cream.—Fill a bow] with gela- 
tine jelly colored pink; set on ice to harden. 
When solid, scoop out the centre with a 
spoon, leaving a shell of jelly about an inch 
thick. Dissolve a table-spoonful of gelatine 
in a little milk. Let cool; add to ita pint of 
thicL cream, sweeten, flavor with vanilla, 
whip until stiff, turn into a small freezer 
and half freeze. Take up carefully, fill the 
———— with it, cover securely, and pack 
n ice and salt for four hours before serving. 
This ice will be found very delicious. 





A TRAIN EVERY HOUR 


leaves Crand Central Station for some delight- 
ful resort reached by the New York Central Lines. 
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ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 


chimneys; they are made of 


tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 


They are clear, transparent, 


not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 


light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little 
more, 
oO Index lescribes a// lamps and their 
j b ney With it you can always order 
t t und shape of chimney for any lamp. 
W ail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
\ Macesern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The par-excellence of supe- 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 
centrated nutriment. 
Drop postal for our book, *‘ How to 
Make ‘Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP | 


Jabon de Arnica. 
Savon Dentifrice D’ Arnica. 
Arnica Zahn Seife. 
The Only International Dentifrice. 


The Standard for 30 years. 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens 
the gume—eweetens the breath. 


asc at All Druggists. 
C.H. STRONG & CO. ,Props. ,Chicago,U.S.A 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


| CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 











| WAUKEE- BIENNIAL. 


Some surprised comment was made 
| following the meeting in June, at Philadel 
phia, of the Council of the General Federation, 
that the art committee had been able to se- 
cure two days of the next biennial meeting 
for the exposition of its ideas and sugges 
The large proportion of time allowed 
committee does not, however, seem 
unwise by those who understand what the 
urt committee stands for and represents. 
| Its chairman, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chi 
| cago, has achieved a national reputation for 
| her work in the advancement of art life in 
| ber city, and among the club women of the 
United States she is justly recognized as a | 
| leader in practical sympathetic effort on this | 
line. She bas been the president for a num 
ber of years of the famous Arché Club of 
Chicago, a club whose history is a most re 
| maurkable showing of what a company of 
| earnest intelligent women devoted to one 
purpose may do for a community—even so 
big and unimpressionable a community as 
that which is a part of a great metropolis. 
Associated with Mrs, Hall on the art com- 
mittee are Mrs. E. M. Scott, of New York, Miss 
M. N. McCord, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and Mrs. A. H. Brockway, of Brooklyn. All 
are women exceptionally well qualified for 
the places they occupy, 
tion assures a fine 


tions 
to the 





showing at Milwaukee 
next May, and one that will justify, un 
doubtedly, the wisdom of the programme 
committee in its generous allotment of time 

The arrangement of meetings, as already 
given out by the art committee, is as fol- 
lows: 

FIRST DAY. 


10.30 a.m.—Reports from art clabs of the Eastern 
and Middle States. Debate of one hour—“ How to 
bring Art into Clab Life.” 

2.30 p.m. —Lecture, illastrated. 

tecture; How to build a House.” 
| 8.00 »«.—Reception to officers and delegates in the 
exhibition-roomes, and private view of the work dis- 





“Domestic Archi- 


played 
BEROOND DAY, 

10.30 a.m.—Reports from art clubs of the Southern 
and Western States. Debate—* Inherited Art Indus- 
tries.” 

2.30 p.m.—Lecture, Ulustrated. ‘‘ Methods and possi- 


bilities of sculpture.” 
8.00 v.m.— Reception to the public in the exhibition- 
rooms, 


At the afternoon session on the first day 
it is proposed to show practically, by talks 
from experts and photographs of decora- 
tions and effects, how to build an inexpen 
sive and-urtistic home. Every session under 
the conduet of the, art committee will aim 
to instruct the delegates a8 well as to enter- 
tain and interest them—give them, that is, 
rational and practical art knowledge that 
they may tuke away and apply individually. 
Mrs. Hall thinks that “‘one cause of the 
restlessness of the American people is the 
lack of something really good in art. ** lt is 
due,” she says, “‘to the lack of sympathy 
among us Americans that so many of our 
men and women of talent are obliged to live 
abroad. This condition,” she believes, ‘* club 
women can help to obviate.” 

In connection with the special art pro- 
gramme there will be during the entire bien- 


and their co-opera 





tions where local artists and craftemen may be repre- 


sented. 
IIL.—TO COUNTRY CLUBS. 

(a) The circulating of art magazines. 

(bo) The encouragement and development, especially 
in members living in isolated places, wf embroidery, 
rag and linen weaving, lace-making, metal-work, and 
carving: the circulation among them of manuals of 
instruction. 





IV.—TO ALL CLUBS. 

(a) The study of the history of art in connection 
with other matters of contemporaneous human in- 
terest. 

(b) The encouragement and elevation of inherited 
art industries, such as the rug and basket weaving 
of the aborigines, 

(ce) The decoration of schovl-rooms by works of 
art. 

(d) The placing on municipal boards of artiste and 
architects, to influence decision on the artistic merit 
of plans for proposed public buildings and monu- 
ments. 

(e&) The systematic disapproval of the defacement. | 
of natural scenery by advertisements, and combined 
action against purchasing wares advertised in this 
offensive manner. 

(f) The urgent necessity of cultivating the ability 
to buy correctly, by a careful and systematic selection 
of articles which shall be of good design and har- 
monious in color. 


NE of the conspicuous Chicago club 

women, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, has 
had an out-of-the-ordinary honor thrust upon 
her by being elected, very recently, dean of 
a coeducational medical school. It is the 
first time, it is claimed, that a woman has 
attained this place. The institution is the 
National Medical College of Chicago. 








DR 


JULIA HOLMES SMITH. 


Dr. Smith is the only woman to have held | 
for three terms the presidency of the large 
and widely known Chicago Woman's Club. 
At the present time she is president of the 
Geass Political Equality League, is iden- | 
tified as a writer with the Chicago Press 
League, and is a member of the Exclusive 
Social and Literary Fortnightly. She is fur- 
ther interesting as the first woman of the 


| State to be elected trustee of the University 


nial an art exhibit showing the work of | 


American artists and craftsmen, 
painting and sculpture, photographs, work 
in metals, hand-wrought rugs, basket-weav- 
ing, Colonial embroideries, and more. It is 
rumored that some of the remarkable ex- 
hibits given under the auspices of the Arché 
Club may be repeated 
Silk Day, at which, after a programme on 

The Silk Industry,” hundreds of beautiful 
silken fabrics were inspected. ‘These were 
artistically hung from stage and balcony, 
festooned from cross-beams, and displayed 
in every corner. The club had secured the 
assistance Of a silk-importer, who loaned 
marv rare pieces. A piece of gray silk was 
80 fine that it took 600 needles to the square 
inch to produce its weave. Rare specimens 
from the Orient were a revelation of patient 
industry and matchless skill. A Lace Day 
developed another costly and beautiful ex 
hibit of hand-made laces loaned by Chicago 
merchants and citizens. 

For art-work among the federated clubs 
through the coming season the committee 
suggests 

L—TO THE STATE FEDERATIONS. 
(a) The election of a committee who shall foster the 


domestic architecture and decoration. The State 
committee to collect books on art and photographs 
of masterpieces, to be circulated among the clubs in 
towne remote from art-galleries and libraries. 

(b) The arrangement of an exhibition at the regular 
meetings, where meritorious work by American artists 
and craftemen may be displayed. 

(ec) The establishment of lectare courses on art sub- 
jects. 

IL—TO CITY CLUBS, 
In cities where exhibitions of works by American 
artiate are held. 
=(@) The annual purchase of one or more works of 
art, to be selected by a vote of clab members. 

(6) The appointment of committees to visit studios 

of Jocal artists and to report events in the art world. 


In cities where no reqular exhibitions are held. 
The co-operation of clabs in establishing exhibi- 





including | 


| of her residence city, Chicago. 
One of these was a | 


| ment 


stady in the clabs of the arts and crafts, expecially | 


of Illinois. She was also vice-president of 
the Homeopathic Congress at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, as well as a member of the 
Woman's Congress committee 

In a professional way Dr. Smith is promi- 
nently associated with national and inter- 
national organizations. In connection with 
an extensive practice she serves on the board | 
of directors of the Illinois Training-School 
for Nurses, and is attending physician at 
both the National and Temperance hospitals 


This enumeration of one club woman's.) 
achievements, crowned with the unique dis- | 
tinction of the only woman dean for a mixed | 
medical college, is made more interesting, 
and perhaps remarkable, when it is under- 





stood that Dr. Smith is a Southern woman | 


by birth, and until she was fifteen years old 
has lived the helpless and carefully protected 
life of that land of many servants. 


PLEASANT outcome of a paragraph 
made a few weeks ago in this depart 

is to be chronicled. The story was 
told in it of the unique experience of Mrs. 
William H. Kistler, of Denver, Colorado, as 
chairman of « political convention, and ref 
erence was also made to various other inter- 
ests in devotion to which she has earned dis- 
tinction. Among others was that of the 
Young Women's Christian Association. The 
paragraph was copied in the organ of the 
association, and developed a letter from Mrs. 
Duncan, the general secretary, offering Mrs 
Kistler the presidency of the International 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. Thesecretary closes 
a long letter urging Mrs. Kistler’s acceptance 
of the place, with the hope that she will 
realize ** that there is a certain responsibility 
in your very certain fitness.” 

Sonn Kistler writes to the Denver Repub- 
lican from her summer home that she has 
accepted the presidency, and adds, as quoted 
by that journal, that she has never met Mrs. 
Dunean, ascribing her new honor to the ar- 
ticle in ‘* Harper’s Bazar, which is being 
copied far and wide, and as a result I am 
in constant receipt of complimentary notices 
and congratulations.” 
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Beautiful Dorothy Oliver 
was raised exclusively on 
Mellin’s Food from herfirst 
feeding. Mellin’s Food 
prepared with milk is a 
complete food for an in- 
fant and by simply vary- 
ing the proportions in its 
preparation, it can be 
adapted to children of all 
ages. No cooking is re- 
quired. If you wish it, 
we will send you a sample 
of Mellin’s Food free. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, 
; BOSTON, MASS. 


fraudulently 
on the 


most 


The 
feited article 


and flagrantly 
market to-day is the 


counter. 
genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive 
misled by the bottle but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the 
Johann Maria Farina, 
Julichs Platz 


the bottle is a worthless imitation 


They may be 
and label, 
label reads: 
GEGENUBER dem 
-the word “‘gegenider"’ must appear or 
Send for circular. 
Each bottle also bears the label of 


_Schieffelin & Co, New York, Sole Agents. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION | 


is the sure result of using 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


It imparts to the complex 
ion a delicate softness and 
beauty. Invisible on appli 
cation. Most re dreching and 
delightful to use. Prevents 
sunburn, roughness, 





a 





= ’ 
\ » complexion caused 
NY by the heat of summer or 
el by sea or land. Use no o 
vy all first-class drug gists in America, a 
( 5 Rue de la Paix, Pari 
m, and KINGSFORD & CO., 
EN.LEVY & ©0., Bele » Prope.» 
en 





ton, Masa. 
oF er ere ete 


ba ad Complexions 


PIMPLES prexit 
BLACKHEADS 

Red, rough, oily skin, red, rough hands with 
shapeless nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
and baby blemishes prevented by CuTicURA 
SoaP, the most effective skin purify ing and 
beautifying soap in the world. Absolutely 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, it produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, the softest hands, and 
most luxuriant, lustrous hair. 


Macvinid"GREim 


‘or Benutifving the roe Pimpin Live 
Bmore ro Freck Tan, Sanh 
and other im — ~ Romer bat 
qe eamanently 


Re Rh hat Reha tae® pet ee o hatte 
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Bacay ieaeyge So Pot. ube 
ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised and classified, with for- 
traits of authors, will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of postage (ten cents). 
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Look for this label on each s 
T H k N U RS E RY roll of the Genuine Goods Spun Glass-Rusil ‘ | THE HOUSEHOLD 
ie : (Trade- Mark) - 
RY IRI CRAINING Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
i > NURSERY-G + hs NING, uestions at least three weeks before the answers needed. , 
birage , . DRESS LI N l NGS The aiase ae very large spmetibens and vote that i 
T has been thought that one of the most - it cannot answer any letters by mail. ' 
useful ne yearend of the pep ants se ‘ Under the name “ Rusil’”’ Finish we 4 M. A. B.—Let everything in the house make for ; 
and scope of the young woman worker : cheerfulness. Nothing is so important in a house i 
is to be given by the free training of the have just put on the market ‘Several which, like yours, is destined as a boarding-schoo! for } 
nursery-girl in her business; and as the grades of Dress Linings — thirty-six young girls. Paint all your wood-work white, and 
idea develops we cannot but think that if the | | 





get rid of the imitation mahogany, withont a regretful 
thought as to its labor-saving color, Then put a cheer 
ful color on your walls—a plain or flowered paper— 
whatever appeals most to you; I prefer the plain, with 
a small, almost invisible, figure or stripe; and make 
the place as much like a home as possible. You can 
do this with pictures, with rubber-plants and palma, 
with tables on which flowers are arranged, and no- 

thing is made to look as though it were to last from 
; one season to another, as so many boarding-schoo!l 
and boarding-house parlors will look. Do not fill 
: : your parlor with the gifts of your scholars. Make 
Rusil brand, which is for sale in Fast , that a rule in the beginning; ‘aieenies your room 
Black (the celebrated “* Midnight ” fast will be a medley and full of discordant notes. Let the 


black) and all staple and fancy colors | | girls have one or two days a week in which they may } 
ic 


nursery-girl does not take advantage of it, 
so much the worse, not only for the nursery- 
girl, but for the children under her charge— 
children who need the added health and hap- 
piness that training would give them in giv- | ¢ 
ing it to her. The intention of the instruc- 
tion afforded in this training is to begin with | 4 
the moment that the maid takes the child in 
hand, when it is but a few weeks old, and to P 
continue in minute detail till the kindergar- | 4 
ten-teacher appears upon the carpet, and to 
interest her in a discussion of the best ways 
of washing and powdering and swathing 
and clothing the baby, of getting its food | ¢ 
ready, if that be necessary, of caring for it | ? 
in its sleep, of protecting it from too much 
excitement, too much love and caressing, in 
its waking moments. 

She is mstructed also in the nature of the 
amusement she is to furnish the baby; of the 
stories she is to tell by-and-by, always inno- 
cent, always kindly and pleasant and invit- 
ing, making a happy atmosphere ; of the 


| inches wide—which, in beauty of texture 
| and in brilliancy of lustre, represent the 
highest type of perfection ever achieved 
in lining material. They combine the 
radiance and shimmer of the richest 
silk fabrics made, with the rustle and 
strength of the expensive taffetas. We 
especially recommend the Spun Glass- 





Edges of skirts 


bound with 
S  Feder’s 
i -; do as they want in this room, as an afternoon tea for 
ae P at all first-class dry-goods stores—Retail themselves, or some festivity, and you will soon see 
the prim look of things disappear. Put sofa-cashions 
‘ ompadour Price only Twenty-five Cents a Yard. in it, magazines and books, anything to make it seem 
| The names * Spun Glass” and *¢ Rusil’’ like the parlor of persons accustomed to receiving 
. : oe “t 7 their friends every day—so often, in fact, that they do 
; now retailed at seven cents a yee —o n ge raymond a not think company manners a necessity. 
: : ; x each piece of the goods. SK Tor , Keep to the old-fashioned look of things in a house 
yard, are always well bound, Glass-Rusil, and have the clerk show as old as you say that yours is. It will be one means 
; ¥ of attraction, Therefore let your bed-room curtains 
you this name on the ticket. Do not ac- » | be of dimity and trimmed with ball fringe. Put flow- 


neat, and clean! Do not accept 





stories also that she is not on any account |? worthless imitations, no matter | cept substitutes. If you have trouble } oceans raphe te bene A perv sone i 
to tell—those that leave the darkness full of ; | getting Spun Glass-Rusil at your deal- special roome with four-post bedsteads, and trim these 

dread and terror to the always active imagi- what price you are asked for | ® 2 B > P ‘ y with white dimity and ball fringe, or with some quaint 

nation of the little one. For all children ‘ h h . t IS | er’s, write us and we shall see that you oy eo gerh Do not get any willow furniture; it will ; 
; ragcs. are na ss i hee. them; they are but poor imita- | hot w , be out of keeping. They make lovely reproductions ' 
like all savages, are more or less imaginative, | J} ’ y P | get what you want. of old furniture now, which are not expensive and not { 
and capable of creating great terrors from | ¢ tions of the genuine. See that | 


ol | common. They would help to preserve the air you 
slight obscurities. : ” . ; . 5 J.W. GODDARD & SONS, a want in the house. Use old-fashioned biaeerden 

Of course the child will find in this sort of every vard of the Brush Binding NEW YORK asks for your parlor curtains. Study some Colonial 
nurse, to whom it will turn for society, for ye = | Established in 1847. ’ models, and never deviate from them, except when 
entértainment, and for love, a companion you buy has the words “ Feder’s $ ee eeeeee eoecee 


. you introduce flowers and pictures. 
who is an intimate friend; and it will reward Pre ae ? 
her with an affection that will spread like Pompadour stamped thereon. Als 


an atmosphere through the house, and be | ¢ This has 
28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 
















M. E. A.—Much of the trouble in your parlor arises 
from the fact that you have too many colors in it. 
Thus you not only have green portiéres and a green 
éofa, but chairs covered with blue and with brown and 
also with olive brocade. You have no one color to start 
your building-up process from. You never can tell, 
therefore, what you ought to sacrifice. Get rid of all 






2e ; ' 

shared by all within its walls. been done sor your j 
With this training, and its consequences, | 4 protection against possible mis- 3) 
the nursery-girl is likely to become a per 
manency in the family, even her wages in- 


representations. We guarantee ¢) 
creasing as her value is felt, and her gifts 


. ; 7 ’ act ac y 4 Reminds its numerous American yeu can. One chair or one sofa different from the 

becoming those due to her importance in the Feder’s Pompadour to last as long ¢ | 4 Lady-Customers who honour this others is always admissible—as when you have one of 

household, all of which is as evidently to} ? as the skirt. Your dealer will _— — = “7 that they will flowered brocade or one of red—but if I understand 

her advantage as her skill and good conduct always find there the most splendid your letter aright, each separate piece of your furniture 
enatinen € the child in he tell y this guarantee is good § assortment of the very latest no- 

are to the advantage of the child in her el you Is guarantee Is good. , velties created in 


has a separate individuality, without yielding a point 
to that of any of its neighbors. 
‘. ROBES wy? MANTEAUX | By all means, paper the two parlors alilce. 
ad COSTUMES 


Since you have so many green hangings, why not 
Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 


charge and to the comfort and ease of the 
family. If every girl who contemplates be- 
coming a nursery-maid would seek for such 
instruction before she applies for her situ , 
ation, or if, being in the situation, her mis- | 7 
tress would look about and find and give 
her the opportunity for as much of the in 

struction as she needs, it would be a means Lat 
of largely increasing the sum of human hap 
piness It being the expectation and de- 
mand also that a girl should bave this train- 
ing, the position would be taken out of its 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established in 4847. NEW YORK. 


*«-+-4-4-4-6-4-6-6-6-6-0-08 


have a plain green wall of the same shade, either of 
of Wales. burlaps, which is still used and in the best places, or 
of cartridge-paper, in which, however, you will have 
greater difficulty in finding good tones? With this 
plain and established color scheme you will be able to 
see for yourself how much and how little of your fur- 
niture can be retained. The minute anything seems 
too conspicuous, put it out of your room. Hf, on ac- 
count of your ontiook, you mnst let your curtains hang 

















present grade and become so honorable and 
desirable that young women of family and 
breeding, but iu need of self-support, would 
not hesitate to assume it. Aside from the 
good to be wrought to the little children by 
this schooling of the nurse, the nurse would 
find that she also had received a desirable 
development; and when her turn comes to 
have a home and children of her own, she 
will be twice the valuable mother that she 








straight, relieve the look by getting a color which you 
drape back over them. Yellow throws a lovely light, 
80 does a soft pink, Use a subdued yellow paper of 
inconspicuous design in the hall Your old horse- 
hair sofa might have pretty cushions to relieve it. 
Red or yellow is good in a dining-room, since it serves 
to throw china and silver into stronger relief. You 
might put leaded glass in your china-closet. Some- 
times the lead is made to follow a design giving the 
monogram of the owner or some floral figure. A 
plate-shelf ought to follow the line of the tops of the 





doors and windows, It is always decorative. But 
your trouble is a tendency toward using too great a 
variety of things. Study the harmonies and preserve 
them, and school yourself to keeping things out of a 
room which have no rightful place there 


would have been without the training. 


BOBBY’S SOLILOQUY. 


Lirr.e brother's come to town, 
All the house awaking; 

Things are tumbled upside down— 
What a fuss they’re making! 

All the neighborhood’s alive, 
Visitors a-coming— 

House as busy as a hive 
With the bees a-humming, 

‘Cause a baby’s come to us— 

Such a funny little cuss. 


Jacqueminot.—The sample of green is not too dark 
for your dining-room, or will not be if you do one of 
two things—introduce some yellow in either your 
window-curtains or portiéres, or paint your woud- 
work white. I should like white all over that first 
floor, and a white Colonial mantel—not one, as has 
been suggested, of any fancy wood or with any tiling. 
Tiles have to be chosen with infimte care. Bricks are 
better than tiles, unless, of course, the tiles are really 
beautiful. 

In your parlor you, must build up from the rug, 
which has blue. Much depends on the shade. Thongh 
you want a plain paper, | want to suggest for the par- 
lor, if you have the white paint, a white ground with 
a broken bine figure. Ido not ordinarily like the 
Delft paper, but I have seen it in an exquisite country 
house filled with beautiful things, where the figure 
was much broken, the blue not obtrusive, and much 
of white ground was showing. If you can get this 
nothing could be better. But there must be more 
white than biug, and the blue must be so dark avd so 


A NOTABLE BOOK 


e ® another reason: | have a friend who has a room with 
a blue carpet, and she has tried many things on the 
wall, and everything I have seen there has been hid- 
eous. 


Be careful in your parlor to break up lines and for- 
By the Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


mal attitudes. You can do this by the angles at which 
you arrange things, and by studying how to make its 
occupants fee! at home and comfortable. 
Senator Lodge has already established his reputa- 
tion as an historian of the first rank, and his “ History 
of the War with Spain” is without doubt the least 





French. Gérdd —- Solid Whaleise 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 








Ma says baby’s awful wise; 
Goodness! what a whopper: 

Papa’s bald, but baby—pshaw! 
Say, it’s rough on popper! 

Looks like pa—| had to laugh, 
Sal had like to giggle, 

Pop he wasn't pleased by half, 
I will bet a miggle. 

Baby's hairless as a rat— 

Pop he never looked like that! 

















Ma says baby’s awful wise; 
Course we all know better, 
All it does is yells and cries, 
Doesn't know a letter. 
When it makes a noise like that, 
Ma says, “ Pins is stickin’ 
Precious dear”—I tell you flat 
I would take a lickin’. 
When it’s me the row begins 
No one lays it up to pins. 


Daootan. —A Japanese has given me several mottoes 
for your diniug-room—dapanese text and all. I can 
only give you the translation, as the text is beyond me 
Here is one, three Japanese figures express it, “ Food 
buildeth the body.” The second one, for which there 
are seven Japanese characters, runs in this way: “In 
the preparation of fvod it is necessary that a man 
choose good quality and right quantity. Also, that he 
display his best manner in its preparation.” The 














prejudiced and most authoritative which has yet been 
Since the baby’s come to town, tak It is fuselvy ill -d by Zogb Chris 
I can raise a clatter; written. t 1s profusely illustrated by Zogbaum, risty, 
I can ture things upside down, Remington, Chapman, and Thulstrup. Se ae cs tones. © ncaa cde ae 
. er, keth well is wise.” But the fourth motto Is 
Ma and pa don’t hear or see . —o- “ . ; 
hi j : wisest and best of all, “One cup and two cups of 
; Which is lucky, maybe; Illustrated. Price $2 5O Sake (wine) the man drinks ; but the third cup drinks 
No one gives a thought to me the man.” There are fourteen Japanese characters for 
. Since ma got a baby. this quotation. 
iverything’s in such a whirl— 
Sa ta ded bh cota on _ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York & London 
JosePH DANA MILLER. 





Tourwt.—Write to John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania for a guide-book of that city. 




















EMBROIDERY AND LACE 


HE course of embroidery and lace-making moves 

in a circle so unerring that with a very little 

knowledge of the history of needle-work it is 

quite possible to mark its stages. Embroidery, or 

the application of threads to the surface of a fabric, 
is one of the oldest forms of textile decoration. Very 
much later, after the weaving of patterns or tapestry had 
been perfected, and after the embroiderer had accomplish 
ed most marvellous feats of beauty, the art of lace-making 
was cde veloped 


Naturally lace-making did not spring suddenly into 
existence, but, like all works of value, was evolved, and 


the intermediate steps may be said to be found in ** cut- 
work,” drawn-thread work,” and the various forms of 
embroidery on net 

The history of needle-work in this country in the past 
twenty-five years has, as before, taken just this course. 
We have had and are still having beautiful embroidery, 
ind one is tempted to expatiate upon the fact that never 
before has embroidery been so generally appreciated on 
this side the water, or in such every-day use as at the 
present time. When it was European it belonged to a 
certain class, now that it is American it belongs to the 
home instead of tothe conventandthechurch. There is 
opportunity to philosophize here, but our next step is to 





FIG. 1. 


note the fact that embroidery on open grounds is leading 
us to lace-making, even as it did the workers of the six- 
teenth century 

We bave in Fig. 1 an example of exquisite white em- 
broidery into which has been introduced the “ lacis” or 
net with the result of relieving the frigid effect which 
‘all-white” embroidery is likely to have, and of delight 
ing the eye with the combination of richness in the em- 
broidery and delicacy in the net 

This detail, even in an inadequate photograph, is an in- 
spiration, and a woman who would 
like to undertake a piece of needle- 
work which would occupy her lei 
sure for many weeks, and which 
might, from its substantial charac 
ter, become an heirloom, could not 
do better than to take this corner as 
a guide 

A square of one of the fine round 
weave linens, manufactured espe- 
cially for the needle, should be the 
ground material for such a piece of 
work, or, if one is expert, linen 
lawn may be used. 

The chrysanthemum design may 
be approximated by any one who 
knows how to draw, or some other 
design Ynay be substituted: One 
essential for a design applied in this 
way is that it have a continuous and 
suitable edge, in order that it may 
be cut out when the work is com 
plete; and another essential is that 
it contain well-distributed spaces for 
the net. A firm and rather close 
net should be applied to the back 
over these spaces. It should be 
basted very carefully, avd with a 
generous margin, which may be cut 
away when the linen is ready to be 
stretched in a frame. Next, the 
edges should be button-holed, and 
all the portions of the design bor 
dering on the spaces which are to 
be filled with the net should be fast 
ened through ground material and 
net with firm button-hole work 

The foundation stitch of all 


BY LILIAN BARTON WILSON 


needle-point lace is the button-hole in one or another of its 
many forms. This simple stitch is capable of more ap- 
plications and perhaps of more variety in result than any 
of the many embroidery stitches. 

When the button holing 
is complete and the leaves 
have been veined in ‘* out- 
line stitch” the fabric 
should be framed for fur- 
ther work, if one would 
accomplish the best re- 
sults. The design may be 
completed in ‘ feather- 
stitch,” or in the more 
simple “long and short” 
stitch. When all is finish- 
ed the edge should be cut 
out and the linen covering 
the net should be cut on 
the right side close to the 
button-holed design, thus 
leaving it in relief against 
the * lacis.” 

French working-cotton, 
fine linen thread, or white 


filo silk may be used for 
the work, as one prefers. 
The square may be made 
22 x 22 inches if designed 
for a centre-piece, or it 
may be one yard and a 
quarter for a tea-cloth. 

Figs. 2 and 8 are exam- 
ples of so-called Russian 
cut-work in which the 
spaces are filled with 
work, all button -hole in 
character, and decidedly 
akin to real needle-point 
lace-making 

The old bleached linen 
is particularly suitable for 
this work, since it is a 
heavier sort of embroid 
ery than the piece just 
described. The square, 
Fig. 2, of which Fig. 3 is 
an enlarged detail, should be finished with a hem-stitch- 
ed hem, and threads should also be drawn to form the 
inner square. This line of drawn threads should be 
double hem-stitched or wrought with one of the drawn- 
work stitches. The edges of the hem are button-holed in 
this piece over a marked pattern, and the “ purl” finish 
is afterwards added by throwing threads across the spaces 
and button-holing directly on these. 

The figures between the open-work are embroidered in 
French laid-work, and as the wheel designs are absolute- 





ly conventional, this is the most appropriate form of work 
to combine with them. The round holes should be sti- 
lettoed and worked over. The circles and squares which 
form the basis of the open-work should be closely button- 





FIG. 2. 


holed, then the linen should be mounted in hoops, threads 
thrown across the spaces and wrought with the lace 
stitches. These stitches are innumerable, and are a very 
interesting study. The beautiful centre-piece given here- 
with may be reproduced even by one who does not draw, 
since the squares and circles can be lined in with rule 
and compass. However, many similar patterns can be 
had ready stamped on linens. 
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FIG, 3. 


Fig. 4 brings us to actual modern lace-making. The 
stitches used in the so-called Renaissance and Battenberg 
lace are the real needle-point lace stitches. 

The lace centre-piece shown here is not difficult to re- 
produce. The patterns stamped on colored cambric are 
for sule, as are also the lace braids. The fine plain linen 
centre is applied first to the cambric, then the braid, 
which shows in the illustration as the white line defining 
the pattern, is carefully basted over the pattern. This 
complete, it is snanested ou filled in with the lace stitches, 
bars, and wheels. The basting is cut and the cambric re 
moved, leaving a new fabric of lace. 

The distinction is at once apparent from the above. 
Embroidery presupposes a ground material. Lace is a 
fabric in which the ornament and the ground are developed 
together by the worker, or as the ancient name for lace 
punti in aere indicates, stitches in air. 




















Tailor-Made Suits 


OUR new Fall and Winter 
costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and dis- 
tinctly different from the 
ready-made garments. When 
wearing one of our styles 
you do not run the risk of 
meeting other ladies wear- 
ing garments which look ex- 
actly like yours. There are 


such as you see every where, 
but we are the only house 
making fashionable goods to 
order at moderate prices. 
You may select from our 
catalogue any style that you 
desire and we will make it 
especially to order for you 
from any of our materials. 
Any suggestions that you 
wish to make can care- 
fully carried out. 


Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of ladies’ cos- 
tumes and cloaks, selected 
from the newest Paris mod- 
els, and the fabrics from which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest novelties. 

harming Costumes and Foner Sot. Suits, 
tn cu finish, #5 
some Jackets, lin choommant, gatirely 
different from the ready-made _— ou 
dJaunty Ca @iu 
New Skirts, cut aeco es te the latest French 
models, nt 
Golf Capes, Newmarheta, Bleyele Suita, ete. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write to- md 
for Catalogue and samples of the materials from which 
we make these garments ; we will send them to you 
Sree by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 
the samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
__119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


tH (OMO 


Is the only perfect 


Dress Shield 


Specified by leading 
ladies’ tailors every- 
where. 

No Rubber. 

No Chemicals. 











Is the only shield that 


is absolutely odorless 

and impervious. 
Every Pair 
Warranted. 

lf your dealer does 

not keep them, send 

25 cents for sample 


pair. Illustrated book- 
let free. 


OMO MFG. CO., 


Middletown, 
Conn, 








Does NoT SUPER GUARDED 
BEN NICKEL PLATE Coit 

5 THE CLINTON 

|'SAFETY PIN 


Net Cheapest, but BEST 
Fastens on either side; is almost 


automatic. Super nickel - plated; 
doesn’t turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes, 
from % inch to 44 inches. Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 


silver. 
4 Perfect Guard Prevents 
Clothing Catching in Coil. 


inferiority of their imitations. 


















16 West 234 St. 


New York: { 166 Broadway. 





Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 











: Harper's Periodicals 


MAGAZINE - $3 00a Year 
WEEKLY - - 4 00a Year 
BAZAR - =- 4 00a Year 


LITERATURE - 
ROUND TABLE 


4 00 a Year 
1 00 a Year 














NEW if IDEA In IN IN TRUNKS | 


= new 5 aye 
Drawers instead of trays. A piace 
for everything and ogee be in 
its place. The bottom as 
itle as the top. Defies t the >in 
gage smasher. Costs no more than 
& good box | Sent C. 0. D. 
with privilege of examination. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated ca 


slogue. F. A. STALLMAN, 
60 W. Spring te Columbus, 0. 








PI N gens in New York 
by experienced person 
ME. PEROT, 188 East 47th Street. 


SHOP! 





Send six cents in stamps for 12 | 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





——_————_——-— 





GOOD FORM 


ts of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
correspondence, 


Correspondent 
Bazan has a very large 


L. H, G.—I should advise introducing whenever one 
feels that it is awkward not to introduce, bat when a 
stranger to the company enters a room filled with 
people it is certainly not advisable or neceseary to in- 
troduce him or her to all present at once; introduce 
one or two people near and wait until later to intro- 


| duce the others. The correct form for introductions 


hundreds of firms selling | 
ready-made suits and cloaks | 





is, “Miss Bowen, I want to introduce Mr. White to 
you"; always present the gentleman to the lady, and 
mention the lady's name first. A tactful introducer 
will leave the people she brings together for the first 
time with some happy topic of conversation started, so 
that the talk between them will go on naturally and 
easily. 


N. P.—Word the invitations for the evening trolley 
party and five-o’clock supper, proceeding in the follow- 
ing form: 

Miss Doane 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Johnson’s company 
on a trolley party, Monday, August the Twenty-first. 
11 Washington Aveuue. 


Supper at Five o’clock. 
RS. V. P. 


C. E. C.—See answer to “ A. G. D.” in the Bazar 
of August 5, which includes the correct form for an- 
nouncement-cards. The expense of these cards is 
always borne by the bride or her family. 


Many.—It would not be conventional for a bride 
and groom to be married in travelling costumes 
and be entirely anattended at an eveving church 
wedding to which eight hundred persons are invited. 
It is very unnsual to send invitations for such a 
very informal ceremony, and I should advise either 
limiting the invitation list or having a more conven- 
tional wedding. But this is a matter for every one to 
decide for themselves, and if there are good reasons 
why there should be such an informal ceremony and 
80 many guests, the project may be carried out with- 
out anduly offending the proprieties. The groom 
should wear a dress suit, without any question, and 


| should have a best man for an attendant, and the bride 


should have a masculine escort, or a maid ofshonor, to 
attend her. 


Mas. A. H.—I will answer your questions in the 
order in which they are numbered. 1, A polished-top 
table is often used for breakfast as well as for luncheon 
or supper, but never for either an jnformal or formal 
dinner, 2% and 3. It would be bad form to send en- 
graved invitations to such a smal! number as twenty- 
five or thirty wedding guests; the invitations should 
be notes written in somewhat the following form: 


My Dean Mes. Wurre,—It will give my husband 
and myself great pleasure if you and Mr, White will be 
present at the marriage of our daughter Louise to Mr. 
Charles Bradford, ou Wednesday, August the second, 
at twelve o’clock, noon. Hoping that you both can 
surely be with us, I am, etc. 


The wording must vary somewhat in accordance with 
the intimacy and relationship of the writer with the 
recipient. 4 No, do not enclose with informal invita- 
tions like the above engraved at-home cards; the 
cards may be enclosed with the announcement, which 
are sent generally after the wedding, but should be 
sent separately to the persons invited to the ceremony 
at the same time that the announcements are mailed. 
You will find other suggestions in answers to “ M. C. 
C.,” Bazar No. 2, and to “ F. E. F.,” Bazan No. 25, 


Conresponpent.—For the kind of a wedding you 
mention the following is the proper form for the in- 
vitations: On a sheet of note-paper 744 inches long 
and 6% wide, which folds once to fit the envelope, 
should be engraved on the first page, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Macy 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding reception of their daughter 
Elizabeth 
to 

Mr. Henry Townsend 

on Wednesday evening, September the sixth, 
from seven until ten o'clock, 
12 Morningside Park. 


Enclosed with these invitations should be cards sent 
to those persons who are invited to the ceremony ; the 
cards should be of card-board 6 inches long by 33g wide, 
and shvald read, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Macy 
request the pleasure of 





Mr. and Mrs. "3 
company at the marriage ceremony of their daughter 
Elizabeth 
to 


Mr. Henry Townsend 
on Wednesday evening, September the sixth, 
at half past seven o'clock. 
12 Morningside Park. 


The names of the guests in the last invitation should 
be written out. It is the custom to serve a more 
elaborate repast at a wedding reception than at an 
ordinary reception ; bat, of course, the menn must de- 
pend on what one can afford. Here is a good list 
which may be added to or simplified. 


Lobster Newburg. 
Chicken and tomato mayonnaise salad. Sandwiches. 
Sweetbread patties. 

Ice-cream and ices, cut up peaches and cake, 
Wedding-cake, assorted fruits, bonbons. 
Black coffee. 

Lemonade and punch throughout. 


Read for other suggestions answers to “ M. C.C.,” 
Bazan No. 2, and “ F. E. F.,” Bazar No. %. 


A. B. G.—Calling-cards are always engraved ; writ- 
ten cards are hardly ever seen. The fashionable cards 
are made of medium thickness card-board, and are for 
a married or single woman 8 inches long by 2 inches 
wide; for a man 2% inches long by 1 wide. The 
engraving is in Roman type, and the address is in the 
lower right corner. 





and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Tenonanoe.—I am uncertain as to what you mean 
exactly when you ask for the best form for an informal 
marriage y, but supp you want to know 
the kind of service and order for entering the room 
in the parsonage where the ceremony will take 
place, 

‘There is no better service than the one generally used 
—the Episcopal. With only three or four people to 
witness the ceremony, I should advise the bride to dis. 
pense with all formality, and enter the room quietly 
with the groom; her mother may step up and give her 
away when the time comes for that part of the service, 
but no other formality need be observed. 2% Lavender 





or white or light gray kid gloves, with heavy stitching, | 
are the conventional kind for the groom, but at such | 





an informal ceremony he may, if hé prefers, not wear | 


gloves at all. 8, The bride’s mother should send an 
invitation to the groom's parents, and very informally 
ask them to be present. 4 The small white fringed 
napkins or doilies that come round or square are some- 
times used on the tray on which a waitress passes the 
dishes, sometimes under the plates on a polished-top 
table, sometimes on a bread or cake plate under bread, 
rolls, etc., and in fact at any time that doilies are used 
in table service. 5. According to the best authority 
in New York, a married woman’s visiting-card should 
be exactly 3 inches long and 2 inches wide, the en- 
graving should be in Roman or block type, the address 
in the lower right corner, the day in the left corner, 
and the card-board of medium thickness, 6, Under 


no circumstances is it proper or courteous for a gentle-— 


map to smoke in the street when walking or driving 
with a woman. 


J. E. L.—Letters of condolence demand some ac- 
knowledgment, but the form of acknowledgment 
varies; sometimes the persons in affliction return 
thanks for all expressions of sympathy by sending 
their black-bordered visiting-cards merely, sometimes 
by sending black-bordered visiting-cards with “ Mra, 
Ames thanks you for your kind sympathy,” with ad- 
dress—the name and address being eugraved, the rest 
written—and occasionally black-bordered cards are 
seen 4)¢ inches long by 83¢ wide, with the wording: 


Mrs. Charles Marvin 
apd family 
gratefully acknowledge your 
kind expressions of sympathy and condolence 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


These cards are sent to the mourners’ near friends 
and casual acquaintances alike, but of course personal 
notes of thanks are correct also. The cards and notes 
should be mailed about two weeks from the time of 
bereavement. 

It is not customary to give a minister any fee for 
officiating at a funeral, but it is thoughtful to show 
appreciation of his services by sending him a present— 
a sum of money which he may be requested to dispose 
of in charity as he sees fit, or a personal gift such as a 
valuable book or an engraving or good photograph 
prettily framed ; on the card which accompanies the 
gift may be written, “In grateful acknowledgment 
of your kind services.” 


H. B. C.—Yon will find in any Roman Catholic 
Church manual the wedding service and wedding mass 
given, and by reading them in the service-book you 
will get a much better idea of what is required than I 
could give you here, 


E. H. M.—Créme de menthe would be a very diffi- 
cult cordial to make at home, and it would cost about 
as much to make it as to buy it; I certainly adviee 
you to get it at a good grocer’s, There are two varie- 
ties—the domestic and the imported—and it comes in 
pint and quart bottles. Créme de menthe is served 
after dinner or luncheon, in glasses which are larger 
than ordinary cordial-glasses; they should be filled 
with crushed, not cracked, ice nearly to the top, and 
the cordial poured on the ice; the glasses are passed 
ou a salver just after the coffee is served. 


Massaonvsetts.—The acceptance you quote is in- 
correct. Here is the proper form: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Johu Smith's 
kind invitation for Wednesday evening 
September the sixth, 


Luotts.—The name of a country home may be en- 
graved at the top of the first page of one’s stationery 
in gilt, bronze, silver, or plain lettering; it is put either 
in the middle or at the right corner of the paper; the 
name is seldom engraved on the envelope. When a 
lady travels with her maid she pays at the same rate 
for her servant as for herself on the railroads, steam- 
boats, and on a parlor car, but less board in a hotel or 
boarding-house; the servant is expected to go to a 
servants’ table, and not to appear on the verandas or 
in the parlors or halls of the hotel, but she is not ex- 
pected to take care of her mistress’s room or of her 
own, or to serve her mistress at the table, so of course 
the lady should fee the hotel servants on leaving, just 
as if she did not have herown maid, There might be 
an arrangement made for the maid to take care of her 
mistress’s room, etc., at a hotel, but it is not usual 
to do so. 

Printed rules and regulations are in every hotel 
room, telling when the servants’ meals will be served 
and all other particalars, but if in doubt on any sub- 
ject consult the clerk at the hotel desk. 


Baocurtor Gret.—A note of condolence should be 
worded in the first person, but what is said depends 
altogether on the intimacy of the writer with the re- 
cipient; there is no regular formula which would be 
applicable to every occasion, but in writing to an ac- 
quaintance the shorter the note the better, and here is 
one which might do: 


My Deas Miss Wurre,—I was deeply grieved to hear 
of the death of your brother, and I want you to know 
how heartily I sympathize with you in your loss and 
sorrow. There is little that any one can say which will 
help you in such a trouble, but perhaps it may be a 
small comfort to you to know that your friends are 
thinking of yon, and wishing that they could do some- 
thing to make this hard time easier for you. 

aithfully yours, etc. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT 
TISSUE- PAPER 


PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


| GIRL’S COSTUME, - “ 
| WAIST, withsieeve, - - - 25 “ 
a + «ee ee BH 
CLOTH JACKET, {Wif:{ 30 “ 





No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


Patterns for adults in one size only-~- 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 





In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested, This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 


of the pattern, 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


WAIST, Diitetesbicsisses 
SKIRT, = 
COSTUME, a. ae 
GIRL’S COSTUME, Ey ae 
CLOTH JACKET, | welvic{ No.........sc00e: 
GOP WEG TF GRGIORG.....c00cccccecccscvcccvesey cents, 
FRc cds ccatecvicveccocecdssecstes dedevceese 
IG ins cccccentsagnicctcscegececasens 

Cut Pattern Fashi in this Numb Nos. 200 





and 1016, on page 736. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


while it is invigorating to the 
system quiets the nerves and 
produces refreshing sleep. 

Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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don't se 
your will, Uncle George,’ 





























VERY APPROPRIATE. 
“WHAT MADE YOUSE NAME De Twins PHILIPPINE AND 
“Dar's aut niowr, AL'r DY OUR NEW POSSESSIONS?” 


He Renesas. 

I've etadied up on etiquette, 
Read every book that L could get, 

And yet 
There lent one in all the lot 
That tells a feller it is not 

De rigger to eat ple 

For breakfast, hence why shouldn't 1? 


Aud, furthermore, I cannot find 
ln ali the books I call to mind 
A single line 
That gives a reason worth a whoop 
Against a second plate of soup 
When fellers dine. 


And as for eating marrowfats 
Withoat a spoon, I think that that's 
A fool- 
Ish sort of rule, 
When I eat pease 
Til do as I darn please! 


And what is more, till I'm a snob 

I'll eat my corn straight off the cob; 
And Sparrergrase I'l) eat as I 

Have always done in days gone by— 
A sort of dangling from the sky; 

A sort of gift from heaven come, 
Held ‘twixt my finger and my thumb. 


And as for those peculiar things 
Called finger-bowls, I vow, by jings! 
I will not. use ‘em as they say 

The ben-ton wees ‘em to-day 


If my hands ain't both good and clean, 


The pump ts where it's always been; 
And tar as ever 1 could see, 
It's plenty good enough for me 
don't stand much on etiquette, 

But yet 
I'm too polite to wash my paws 
At table, spite of social laws. 


a 





MK. JOSH SIMPKINS ON ETIQUETTE. 





= ) IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


“The Chinese Gov- Fy 
ernment is about to pull al 
down the ancient Great \ 


of China,” re- 
marked Fosdick to 
Keedick. 

~ Asa measore of de- 
fence, | suppose?” 

“Tiow could that 
i he ?” 
“I was merely sup- 
posing that the Chinese 
might think, if the wall 
were gone, that the Eu- 
ropean nations could 
net push them to the 
wall so mach.” 


—>——_ 


*“*A magistrate,” said 
Hojack, “has decided 
that it is illegal for a 
man to make love to 
a woman without her 
consent,” 

“I don't know about 
the illegality of it,” re- 
— ‘omdik, “but I 

now that it is useless 
and oupleasant.”” 





“This Mormon po- 
lygamy is a singular 
state of affuirs,” said 
Mrs. Cumso, pacing. 
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“ Ploral, I+ shou 
say,” added Mr. Cumso. hh # ~ 
—»—_ . 
It was a hot day, and ———— > 





the ducks and water- 
spaniel looked fondly 
at the pump, while the 
tree-toad shrieked for 
rain.in bis most unha}- 





why you have substituted William's name for mine in 


said Augustus 


should be, bat who has?” 


“Poor Mra, Wylie! 


“No one, my dear boy, no one 
health, a change of heir would do me good 
for me.” 


——=———_ 


She's perfectly miserable. 


torned ont a perfect disappointment.” 


“That's jnat it 


always on the go.” 


Inate Warranne (to policeman). 
been very offensive 


—_——__>——_——— 


stays home all the time 
She fell in love with him because he was su gay, and 


“TI have not beew all that I 


Bat I thought that, considering my 
You are a trifle too sultry 


Her husband has 


“What,Wylie? Why, he’s reformed! I shonld think she'd be happy 
He ha» become thoroughly domesticated ” 


“ Officer, that brute on the corner has 
He just called me a liar and a eveak and a cad.” 


Orrionn (wearily), “ Well, I can't help that, sir—unless you have abso- 
lute proof that you are net.” 


a link that binds hte mother 


—>—_——_ 


to heaven 


ever, there are other links which bind her to earth. 


edie 
O Dewey, pray be careful 
As you trave) all about: 
The Kissing-Bug ll get you 
If you don't watch out! 
-__—~<»-— - 


It may be true that, as a poet has beautifully expressed it, a baby ie 
In these days of golf, how- 


lowed key. 

Still she plied her 
needie on the honeysnckled porch 
as if her life asnanded upon speed. 
She was working on a sofa cushion 
with might and main, and the per- 
—— dripped from her brow as 
she fashioned rose and beliotrope 
on the baok of the envelope of 
raw silk that was later to be stuffed with pine needles and balsam. 

“T should think,” said her hasband, “that you would take it eary, and 
not be working yourself to death,in this reasting-hot midsummer weather. 
It is about ninety-six in ‘the shade now, and what you should ‘really be 
thinkivg about is a cake of ice to rest your head on, and not a sofa pillow.” 

** Liknow it,” she acquiesced, pleasantly, “* bat 1 want to finish this, and 
there is lots of work on it yet. I have got to put a deer under this tree, 
and then there is a lot of detail to be put into the background that I have 
not yet begun.” 

* But what's your object in working on it in this hot weather? Can't 
you wait awhile ?” 

“*No, I cannot,” 

“Why don’t you work on it at night, when it is cool ?” 

* Because it would ruin my eyes.” 

“Then why don’t you wait nutil September, when the refreshin 
of early autumn stir the golden-rod and spray the thistle o'er t 
mere ?” 


MANILA?” 


breezes 
misty 
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I. Tux Boss. “ You needn't come down here to-morrow ; you're 
fired. Go to the desk and get your movey.” 


CATALOGUE OF POPULAR BOOKS. 
“Wauen tHe Steerer Wakus.”—H. G, Weis. 


** Because in the early autumn I want to play golf and tennis, It is 
too hot to pay those games with pleasure now, and that’s why Lam going 
to put all this hot midsummer in on sewing and embroidering.” 

er husband seemed more puzzled than ever. He watched her with 
an amused air as she caused flower and vine to apring into a lissome and 
willowy existence beneath the magic of her snowy fingers. Then he 


a] 

** How long will it take you to finish it ?” 

“Till to-morrow night. 

“Then why don’t you take a week at it, and not rush yourself so 7” 

“ Because i have others to make.” 

“Don’t make any for me, my dear. I wouldn't have ove at such a 
poten, Play golf and tennis in the fall, and eat ice-cream and lie ina 

ammock now, instead of making them for me.”’ 

“Bot I am not making them for you except in one sense—to save 
you money.” 

“To save me money by killing yourself-in this hot weather? Why, 
really, | don’t understand you.” 

And then she replied, as she mopped her brow: “1 am jnet working on 
these during this stupid hot wanton to have a lot of Christmas presents 
out of the way before the lovely autumn comes. Each one will take the 
place of a = that would cost probably two dollars, and they cost 
ouly about forty-seven cents apiece and my time.” 

K. Muwxrrresox, 














IL. Mroxey (fastening Ay-paper on towel). “Say, just wait till 
that wear-sighted old stiff comes to wash up.” . 




















Ill, Tue Boss. “I'm glad I fired that boy. The little brute 
was shiftiess, 1—” 



































“Yon don’t seem to be baying many rare books nowadays,” said 
Perkins to Jimpeonberry. “ Got tired of collecting ?” 

“No,” replied Jimpeonberry. “Changed my hobby, that’s all. My 
boys have grown some in the past seven or eight years, and I've taken 
up the fad of collecting Derby hate, and trousers, and shoes, and other 
things of that kied. I have a splendid collection of school bills too, I'd 
like to show you.” 

es 


The largest straw hat ever constructed has just been made in Anstralia. 
The crown is twelve inches high, and the measurement acroes the brim 
is eix and one-half feet. It ie not stated for whom the hat was made, 
bat we underetand that the Emperor William and Mr. Hall Caine are 
both negotiating fia it 

a 

“James,” cried the Rev. Mra. Jones, tragically, “1 hear a noise down- 
stairs. I think there's a burglar in the house.” 

“ All right, my dear,” said the clergyman, sleepily 
ouu 
associates 


Just tell him I'm 
As rector of this parish I've got to be very careful about my 


a 


“The Emperor of Ohiua,” said Mr. Darley, who had been readin; 
abont the Celestial Empire, “ ie obliged to fast sixty-four days in ea 
year for the sake of religion.” 

“Jt is no wonder that be was anxious to embrace Christianity,” added 
Mr. Darley. 



































Vv. “What the!!! 1! 9”, 


VI. “I'll have that brat sent up for life, and then hung—” 


THE OFFICE-BOY’S REVENGE. 





